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E De Laval “‘Air-Tight” Separator meets the war- oA 
nite 


time need for economy and dependability. It saves ok tare 


the product — both butterfat and skimmilk; improves opinic 
plant operating efficiency; uses little power and oil; comp 


requires few parts for repair or maintenance; works long order 
charg 


This ¢ 
At the same time the “Air-Tight”, operating in a decisi 
completely enclosed system, gives you other advantages 


hours with minimum attention. 


Distri 
missec 
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which you will consider almost equally important when 
peace comes. It produces better cream for fluid use or a 

buttermaking; is more sanitary; is more convenient to _ The 
operate of itself and enables the entire separating opera- lg 


tion to be more conveniently arranged. and f 


If your present separator is worn beyond repair, aes 
Validl 


De Laval is ready with new “Air-Tight” machines which on 
can be shipped with reasonable promptness if suitable ‘wap 
preference ratings are secured. 


An “Air-Tight” Separator installed in your plant now , 
helps the nation produce more food today; will help '. mire 
your business produce more profits tomorrow. oe 
ducers 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY Mr. St 
165 Broadway, New York,6~ 427 Randolph St., Chicago, 6 8 
DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO., 61 Beale St., San Francisco, 19 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Limited 
MONTREAL PETERBOROUGH WINNIPEG §= VANCOUVER 
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Marketing Agreement Contention 


United States Supreme Court Upholds Right of Producers in Boston Area to 


N THE case at law involving milk pro- 
ducers in the Boston area and the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s milk market- 
ing agreement for the same area the 
United States Supreme Court in a 6-2 
decision February 28, handed down an 
opinion in favor of milk producers who 
complained about the Department's 
order permitting milk co-operatives to 
charge them for their marketing services. 
This action by the high court set aside a 
decision of the Court of Appeals in the 
District of Columbia which had dis- 
missed the producers’ challenge of the 
department order. 


The milk marketing agreement order 
in question applied to the Greater Bos- 
ton marketing area. Delbert O. Stark 
and four other producers who are not 
members of co-operativés questioned the 
validity of the order pertaining to de- 
ductions made from producers’ income 
from milk sold. 


The Department of Justice said that 
the deductions from milk producers’ in- 
come, to recompense the co-operatives 
for keeping records and dealing with 
marketing problems, benefitted all pro- 
ducers. The Court of Appeals said that 
Mr. Stark and his associates had no legal 
ground to institute proceedings. 


In its opinion rendered by Justice Reed 
the Supreme Court said: 


“The only opportunity these peti- 
tioners had to complain of the contest- 
ed deduction was to appear at hear- 
ings and to vote for or against the 
proposed order. So long as the pro- 
visions of the order are within the 
Statutory authority of the Secretary, 


‘such hearings and balloting furnish 


adequate opportunity for protest, but 
Where, as here, the issue is statutory 
power to make the deduction required 
by order, under authority of the (Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Agreement) act, 
a mere hearing or opportunity to vote 
fannot protect minority producers 
against unlawful exactions which 


Contest Legality of Provision Authorizing Deductions From Payments 


might be voted 
jorities.” 


upon them by ma- 


Attorney Frank B. Lent Comments 


Following a request for a statement 
from the legal department of the Dairy- 
men’s League Cooperative Association, 
the following reply was received from 
Frank B. Lent of the League’s legal staff: 


“I am writing you in reply to your 
request for a comment on the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in 
the case of Stark v. Wickard, which was 
handed down on February 28th of this 
year. 

“This is the case involving the pro- 
vision of the milk marketing 


order authorizing payments to co-opera- 
tives. 


Boston 


“The most important point in connec- 
tion with this decision is what the Court 
did not decide. It did not make any 
decision as to the legality or illegality 
of the provision of the Boston 
authorizing such payments. 


order 


“The decision of the Court is definitely 
limited solely to the issue of whether an 
individual producer had the right to 
bring a suit to question the legality of 
the provision of the order for co-opera- 
tive payments. 

“The Court decided 6 to 2 that the 
individual producer did have the right 
to bring such a suit. 
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above 
stated, in the opinion of the Court, de- 
livered by Mr. Justice Reed, the follow- 
ing appears near the beginning: 


“Bearing out the conclusions 


“The courts below dismissed the ac- 
tion on the ground that the Act vests 
no legal cause of action in milk pro- 
ducers, and since the decision below 
and the argument here were limited 
to that point, we shall confine our con- 
sideration to it.” 


“At the end of the opinion of the 
Court, the following statement appears 


“It hardly need be added that we 
have not considered the soundness of 
the allegations made by the petitioners 
in their complaint. The trial court is 
free to consider whether the statutory 
authority given the Secretary is a 
valid answer to the petitioners’ con- 
tention. We merely determine the 
petitioners have shown a right to a 
judicial examination on their com- 
plaint.” 


Procedural Question Settled 


“The snap judgment of a layman 
naturally would be that any individual 
producer, not a member of a co-opera- 
tive, should have the right to go to court 
to object to payments to co-operatives 
being made out of a market pool. The 
majority opinion of the Supreme Court 
uphdlds the independent producer's 
right to do this. However, the fact that 
both the lower courts and two justices 
of the Supreme Court decided that the 
producer did not have such a right, 
shows that from a technical legal stand- 
point there must have been a grave 
question about the producer's right to 
do this. Also, in somewhat similar cases, 
consumers and taxpayers have 
denied the right to sue. The existence 
of such a procedural question, there- 
fore, necessitated its final determination 
before there could be a trial on the merits 
of the validity of the co-operative pay- 
ments. This procedural question is all 


been 

































































that has been decided up to this time. 
The case still has to be tried on the 
merits to determine the validity of the 
payments. 


“Now that it has been decided that 
the “independent” producer has the right 
to go to court to test the validity of the 
payments, it is a matter of only passing 
interest to examine the proposition of 
why there was any doubt as to the right 
to bring such an action. However, as 
has been pointed out, there was indeed 
a grave doubt on this point. 


“The reason why there was doubt as 
to the producer’s right to bring such an 
action is, in simple terms, because the 
Marketing Agreement Act specifically 
authorizes certain actions to be brought 
by handlers to test provisions of milk 
marketing orders and their administra- 
tion, but the Act contains no such pro- 
vision with regard to producers. 

“It was argued in substance that pro- 
ducers have their opportunity to be 
heard in the various hearings which pre- 
cede the issuance of orders and amend- 
ments thereto and also have their vot- 
ing powers in the referenda, which are 
provided by the Act. Furthermore, it 
has been contended that the Act directly 
regulates handlers, rather than producers 
and therefore that the handlers are the 
only ones who need a court remedy. 
Also, the point was made that allowing 
such suits might result in great multi- 
plicity of attacks on orders by many pro- 
ducers bringing suits. 

“The Supreme Court, after considering 
all these arguments, seems to have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that they do not 
apply to the situation presented in the 
Stark case. The Court decided Stark has 
the right to sue to have a court deter- 
mination as to whether unauthorized de- 
ductions were made from the equaliza- 
tion fund under the terms of the order. 


Real Issue Not Settled 


“Perusal of the above no doubt has 
already led to the conclusion by the 
reader that the matter is at least confus- 
ing. It may have seemed almost as 
though the Court decided that the Secre- 
tary did not have authority to provide 
for the payments, in spite of my care- 
ful attempt to preclude any such idea 
at the beginning of this letter. The 
trouble is, as had been stated, that be- 
fore the case could be tried on the merits, 
it had to go to the Supreme Court on 
this very difficult procedural point and 
the decision of the Supreme Court on 
the procedural point in favor of the pro- 
ducer, Stark, is very apt to be misinter- 
preted as a decision against the validity 
of the payments. 

“To me, this is just the latest of a 
series of attacks on various provisions 
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of the milk marketing programs, in 
which sometimes one. provision is at- 
tacked and sometimes another, but al- 
ways with the attempt to scrap the pro- 
gram. In fact, this is at least the third 
attack by “independent” producers 
under the Boston order; there was the 
“Defense Committee suit, the producers’ 
intervention in the Hood case and then 
this case. 

“The earlier attacks were against the 
Act and the price fixing and equaliza 

(Please Turn to Page 95) 


Dried Milk Prospects 


Editor of “Farm Journal” Visualizes 
Vast Potential for Powdered 
Product in Post-War Period 


Carroll P. Streeter, associate editor, 
writing in the March issue of Farm Jour- 
nal, says: “Out of the Civil War we got 
condensed milk. From World War I 
came evaporated milk, which differs from 
condensed milk in not being sweetened. 
From this war are getting dried, 
whole milk. It can be made back into 
fluid milk simply by adding water and 
shaking for 30 seconds. 


we 


“We have made limited. amounts of 
dried whole milk for twenty-five years, 
but most of the expansion has been in 
just the last two. We made more than 
120 million pounds last year—enough for 
almost a half-billion quarts. The armed 
services took 47 million pounds, Lend- 
Lease and foreign relief agencies got 44 
million, civilians here took the rest. 


“For dairy farmers it would mean an- 
other big outlet for milk. It could re- 
sult in selling whole milk, and less sep- 
arated butter-fat. It could move the pro- 
duction of more of this milk farther from 
cities. It could bring mid-western dairy- 
men into competition with eastern farm- 
ers for at least part of the eastern city 
markets.” 

Advantages Cited 


Dried, whole milk, packaged in mois- 
ture-proof cardboard boxes or sealed 
cans, will keep on a grocery store shelf 
for weeks, perhaps months. 


“Both dried, whole and dried, sep- 
arated milk can be used for cooking, 
either by reconstituting it first as fluid 
milk, or just by mixing it dry and then 
adding water. The milk dishes wash 
easily. The milk is freer of bacteria than 
most fluid milk is, and is practically as 
nutritious. 


“To compensate for the slight trouble 
of mixing it, the housewife has no milk 
bottles to wash and put out, she need 
not be out of milk if the milkman fails 
to show up, and she has more refrigera- 
tor space for other food. 





“The consensus of expert opinion, as 
gathered by Farm Journal from coast 
to coast, is that in northern states, where 
good bottled milk is readily available, 
dry, whole milk will not compete seri 
ously with it as a drink. Not now. But 
if the product is further improved, or it 
a few cents a quart come to mean mor 
again one of these days, then even in 
these states a big market might open up. 


——o= Po" 


DAIRY PAYMENTS CONTINUED 


Washington, D. C.—Continuation of 
dairy production benefit payments was 
announced here March 6th by the Wai 
Food Administration. Rates established 
in early February to be maintained up 
through February 17th were continued 
for the balance of that month. March 
and April rates of payment will be on 
the basis of 8 cents per pound for butter- 


‘fat deliveries, while rates for whole milk 


deliveries will be as follows: Northeast- 
ern region: All states in the northeast 
60 cents per hundred pounds, excepting 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts, 70c; Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Wisconsin, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, Missouri and Ohio, 
50c. 

Tentative plans contemplate inaugura- 
tion of seasonal reduction in rates May 
through August. 

WEA announced that relative returns 
to producers for milk going into manu- 
factured products — Cheddar cheese, 
foreign type cheese, evaporated milk, 
butter and dry skimmilk—would in the 
near future be re-examined. 


WOULD CUT OLEO TAX 





Washington, D. C.—Another assault 
by those sponsoring the drive of manu- 
facturers of yellow-colored oleomargar- 
ine to repeal existing federal taxes on 
their product was launched here March 
3. Senator Ellison D. Smith, South Car- 
olina Democrat, introduced a bill cut- 
ting the federal tax on the yellow-col- 
ored product from 10c to 4c per pound 
Senator Smith, in placing his proposal 
before the Senate, asserted that laws re- 
stricting the sale of colored oleomar- 
garine represent “a damnable protective 
tariff between the states”. 

Dairy industry groups which recently 
have successfully fought off strong «t- 
tempts to free the yellow-colored oleo- 
margarine from regulatory taxes now 
are preparing to combat this latest 
move. 





HYMAN WEDEEN DIES 


Perth Amboy, N. J.—Hyman Wedeen, 
treasurer of the Puritan Dairy Company 
for the past 22 years, died at his home, 
77 Gordon St., recently following a briet 
illness. He was 71 years old. 
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Dried Whole Milk Prospects 


N A summarized study presented on 

another page of this issue of the “Re- 

view” Carroll P. Streeter, associate 
editor of the Farm Journal, visualizes a 
bright future for broader domestic con- 
sumption of dried milk, even in the cities 
of northern states where good bottled 
milk is readily available, if the dried 
product is further improved and con. 
sumers give more consideration to econo- 
mizing in what they pay for milk,—as- 
suming, of course, that a substantial 
saving would be made by buying the 
dried instead of the fluid product. 


Students of milk marketing express a 
wide divergence of opinion in regard to 
the future status of dried milk in rela- 
tion to its use in the home, particularly 
in reconstituted form. There are those, 
for example, who are just as pessimistic 
over the prospects of its replacement of 
fluid in this field as are those who are 
highly enthused and optimistic, as indi- 
cated by the Farm Journal survey. 

be realistic, however, considering 
present-day wartime fluid milk handi- 
caps such as labor shortages, overtaxed 
transportation facilities, high urban op- 
erating costs and FDO 79 sales limita- 
tions, it would seem that if there is any 
substantial economic and practical ad- 
vantage in favor of dried milk over fluid, 
now, rather than later, would be the time 
for a change-over to make itself mani- 


test 


To the contrary, just the opposite 
holds true. At this time a number of 
bstacles appear in the path of any near- 
tuture wide expansion in dried milk 
usage as a substjtute for fluid in the 
home: just to mention a few,—firmly en- 
trenched consumer buying habits; taste 
ippeal of the fresh fluid product; per- 
sonal friendship between the customer 
nd routeman; regularity and depend- 
ibility of fluid milk services; conven- 
ence of bottled milk for immediate use; 
nd huge war needs for dried. 


SOT piling 


Yes, there are many hurdles to be 
jumped before dried whole milk may be 
considered seriously as a competitor of 
milk in the fluid form in 
civilian consumptive outlets. 


every-day 


Central American Survey 


T THE February meeting of the 

Metropolitan Dairy Technology 

Society in New York City, Pro- 
fessor A. C. Dahlberg of Cornell Univer- 
sity gave an interesting talk, augmented 
with colored movie film, on his recent 
trip through the Central American 
countries of Panama, Costa Rica, Nic- 
aragua and Honduras. His mission was, 
with his colleagues, to study conditions 
in those countries as they exist primarily 
in relation to agriculture and the dairy 
industry. Prof. Dahlberg brought out 
that there is a wide variation in the liv- 
ing conditions of the people, climate, 
and methods employed in farming. The 
natives, he stated, are willing to learn 
and are most cooperative, working for 
small wages and enjoying only a few of 
those things that are considered neces- 
sities of life in this country. 


Continuing, Dr. Dahlberg emphasized 
that the people in the Central American 
countries need a great deal of help to 
put themselves on a more self-sustaining 
basis, much of the aid to be supplied 
by this country—not from an exploitation 
or profit-making motive, but strictly 
from the standpoint of our good-neighbor 
policy with the expectancy that over a 
period of years we might derive indirect 
benefits. Small industrial plants for the 
manufacture of such items as shoes and 
facilities for processing natural and ag- 
ricultural resources would aid materially 
in improving the standards of living in 
Central America, he said. 

Prof. Dahlberg went on to state that 
many sections of these countries are ad- 
mirably adapted for the greater produc- 
tion of milk and improved dairying, 
which would help to improve the health 
of the natives who presently consume 


daily amounts of milk and dairy products 
far below the minimum requirements 
considered necessary to maintain good 
health, 


While some dairy cows in the Central 
Americas have good production records 
there is much work to be done in im- 
proving the native cattle which are 
strong and resistant to insect pests, he 
pointed out. Prof. Dahlberg added that 
there was great need for more dairy 
processing plants for milk pasteurizing 
and manufacturing other dairy products 
in those sections where excellent water, 
feed and climatic conditions now exist. 


Prof. Dahlberg’s remarks seem partic- 
ularly significant now when the govern- 
ment’s wartime policy is directed so 
pointedly to the development of a more 
friendly relationship between this nation 
and the countries south of the Rio 
Grande. Aid in the form of finanee and 
education directed toward greater and 
more intelligent production of milk and 
dairy products unquestionably will help 
those people who do not obtain enough 
of these products to conform with mini- 
mum health requirements. A_ healthier 
neighbor will be a better neighbor in- 
deed than one undernourished or im- 
poverished; especially so, when the bet- 
ter condition has been attained through 
our help. Without thought of exploita- 
tion, whatever we can do to benefit the 
life and health of our neighbors seems 
likely to bring its rewards,—often when 
least expected and perhaps at a time 
when we may need them more than 
they need us. 


The findings of Prof. Dahlberg re- 
sulting from his survey in the Central 
Americas unquestionably are a contribu- 
tion toward expanding development of 
a practical good-neighbor policy between 
this country and those south of us. 


Sound Publicity 


66 AIRY PRODUCTS Are Precious 
D —Use Them Wisely,” is the 


wartime theme of dairy prod- 
ucts consumer educational efforts so 
appropriately illustrated by the repro- 
duction of a Denver window display 
on the front cover of this issue of the 
“Review”. The scene shows a National 
Dairy Council exhibit which was staged 
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in the May Department Store in that 
western city by the Denver Dairy Coun- 
cil; and it is to these organizations that 
the “Review” is indebted for the use 
of this impressive photograph. 


Recognizing the certainty that dairy 
products will be confronted with vigor- 
ous competition by other foods in the 
post-war period, the National Dairy 
Council and progressive merchandisers 
of dairy products are pursuing a far- 
sighted policy of keeping the health-and- 
growth-producing qualities of milk and 
its products constantly before the con- 
suming public. 


Fortunately the industry has not been 
so hard pressed as some others who 
keep hammering away on the theme of 
“sold out for the duration—we'll be back 
with you after the war”. 
vertising emphasizing the 


The dairy ad- 
health 


food values of dairy products and the 


and 


present need for their judicious use is 
indeed in conformity with long-accepted 
principles of good advertising which will 
surely yield handsome dividends in the 
feller 


days to follow “when a needs a 


friend”. 

Essentiality of Milk 
ROFESSOR J. H. FRANDSEN, 
Head of the Department of Dairy 
Industry at State 

College, in a lecture th« 
minimum requirements of calcium andl 


Massachusetts 


recent cited 


the amount of calcium present in the 
ordinary mixed diet of Americans. He 
goes on to show that a quart of milk 
contains all of the calcium needed, plus 
an additional amount that may be con- 
sidered as a factor of safety. 
The following tables which he pre- 
sented are self-explanatory: 
Daily Human Requirements of 
Calcium (Lime) 
[As recommended by Sherman| 
Grams 
Individual Calcium 
Pe eee eee eee ee 95 
Camere (um to 13 y98.)........... 1.40 
Pe eee eee 1.60 


(Total includes daily requirements plus 
safety and retention factors.) 


Amount of Calcium Present in the 
Ordinary Mixed Diet cf Americans 
Grams 
Daily Food Intake Calcium 
Regular serving of Meat, Bread, 


SE, 5 cctcsccles cwearees a .029 
ES aa — 
Regular serving of Fruits and 

EY Gs vice e canes 3 .158 

.288 
Pe rr 1.660 
OE SS TOE 1,948 


It will be noted in the second table 
that the average diet of Americans is 
deficient in calcium unless milk is 
added. Professor Frandsen concludes 
that milk and milk products are prob- 
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ably the most economical and practical 
source of calcium in our diet. 

What Professor Frandson reveals is 
just another link in the chain of cumul- 
ative evidence that establishes milk and 
dairy products as most essential foods 
for growth, vigor and health. 


Back The Red Cross 


HIS month the American people 

are being called upon to contribute 

to that truly noble institution, the 
American Red Cross. For the splendid 
humanitarian services that this worthy 
organization is rendering to our fighting 
men all over the world and its contribu- 
tion toward the maintenance of human 
relations between the man in the fight- 
ing areas and those of us on the home 
front, there can be naught but the great- 
est admiration. 


To carry on this worthy effort takes 
money, a lot of it, and it is the obliga- 
tion and responsibility of all who are 
vitally interested in the welfare of our 
men battling on the sea, on the land, 
and in the air, to back up the work of 
the American Red Cross to the limit of 
their ability with dollars. For the un- 
tiring efforts of the Cross are all 
toward the cause of bringing comfort, 
cheer and 


ied 


maintenance and _ restoration 
of health to those who are bearing the 
heavy burdens for us in this world-wide 


struggle. 


Those engaged in the dairy industry, 
from top executives to the man milking 
cows, have enthusiastically joined the 
host contributing liberally to Red Cross 
campaigns in the past, and we may con- 
fidently expect 
women to respond now in 


men and 
their usual 


these same 


generous manner. 


Quota Compliances 
Virtually All Milk Handlers Cited for 


Violations in This Area Now 
Agree to Conform 


Posted violations of the milk conserva- 
tion program of the War Food Adminis- 
tration in November and December of 
1943, the program’s first two months, 
reached ten per cent of the 557 handlers 
in the New York-New Jersey metropoli- 
tan milk sales area recently, according 
to Administrator C. J. Blanford, in an- 
nouncing more citations for selling more 
milk and dairy products than their quotas 
allowed. 


“A record of ten per cent of the hand- 
lers in violation,” the market agent com- 
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mented, “is a relatively good showing for 
the industry in view of all the elements 
involved in administering the program 
in its first two months. What stands out 
in the record is that practically every 
violator has displayed an active desire 
to cooperate. Their cooperation has been 
demonstrated by the fact that 54 out of 
55 cited for infractions of the quotas 
limiting sales have submitted schedules 
of record sales. These assure eventual 
compliance. 


Inflexibility Corrected 


“Few, if any, of the violations appear 
to have been deliberate and wilful,” Dr. 
Blanford stated. “Our analysis of the 
violations investigated so far indicates, 
in fact, that intentional violations are in 
a decided minority. Violations appar- 
ently stemmed from four distinct and 
separate conditions. They were, in order 
of their importance, as follows: (1) in- 
flexibility of the program, (2) unfamiliar- 
ity of the program, (3) negligence of th 
handlers, and (4) apparently wilful ef- 
forts to increase sales without regard to 


the conservation order.” 


“The leading reason for November and 
December violations can be found in th 
regulations as they were written and in- 
terpreted,” Dr. Blanford continued 
“They were admittedly inflexible. Rigid 
quotas were applied to each individua 
product. Thus a handler oversold in on¢ 
product could not claim full credit for 
reduced sales in other products. In som 
instances, handlers, as a_ result, 
recorded in violation even though the 
could demonstrate an actual reductio 
in their total sales of all products com- 
bined. 


wert 


“Flexibility, however, has now beet 
recognized as an essential ingredient ii 
gaining cooperative compliance. At pres- 
ent, reduced sales in any product, witl 
one exception, can be applied to over- 
sales in other products through a systen 
of quota transfers. The transfers, in el- 
fect, enable handlers to distribute thei 
products in keeping with consumer and 
seasonal demands for individual prod- 
ucts.” 


Withdraws Sheffield Action 


Announcing that Sheffield Farms Co 
Inc., had acted to bring itself into com- 
pliance with the conservation program 
Dr. Blanford withdrew a recommenda: 
tion for the prosecution of the handle! 
for violation of the conservation order i 
November and December. 


Dr. Blanford said that the decisivn t 
recall the recommendation, forwarded t 
the WFA in Washington, D. C., in janv 
ary, was reached after the Sheffiel 
Farms Co. pledged a reduction of sale 
that would repair its. violation befor 
May l. 
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MAINTAIN PROFITS—— Vitamin D milk is a 
higher-profit item which can bring in as much as 
1c more per quart without materially increasing 
your overhead. By converting your present—and 
frozen—distribution to Vitamin D Milk, you can 
make more profits. 

Furthermore, by pushing Vitamin D Milk, 
you'll be taking advantage of a growing new mar- 
ket for Vitamin D Milk, the result of wide-spread 
information about the need for Vitamin D in nor- 
mal diets. Women are better informed about the health 
benefits of Vitamin D than any other vitamin! 


AID NATIONAL NUTRITION PROGRAM-—-There 
is an outstanding need for Vitamin D Milk in the 
National Nutrition Program—Vitamin D is the 
only vitamin not found in diet-significant amounts 
in the recommended “Basic 7” food groups. Uncle 
Sam is counting on you to make it possible for 
your customers to obtain an adequate daily supply 
of Vitamin D—through your Vitamin D Milk! 

Here is a major reason why you should supply 
Vitamin D Milk. Here is your way to make an out- 
standing patriotic contribution to the National 
Nutrition Program! 

All factors favor increased sales of Vitamin D 
Milk. Don’t fail to take advantage of this situation. 
Start promoting vour Vitamin D Milk now. 
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7 meee, 


I am now fortifying 


; quarts milk 
I am not now using Vitamin D. 


I have 
Name of Dairy 
City 


Signature 
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General Mills, Inc., Special Commodities Division 
<r 400 South Fourth Street, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Yes! | am interested in the General Mills Vitamin D Milk conversion program. 
Send me prices on your Vitamin D (A. R. P. I. Process) Concentrate in the size container best suited to my needs 
Homogenized 
have not [_] Homogenizer. 
Also send me samples and prices of your promotional material with outline of the campaign you recommend for my use 
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BETTER FOODS, BETTER VITAMIN D FROM GEN- 
ERAL MILLS RESEARCH— For years General Mills, 
Inc., has pioneered food research and new ways to 
improve nutrition levels. Widespread research 
facilities have enabled General Mills to develop 
A. R. P. |. Vitamin D, an outstanding Vitamin D 
concentrate for use in Vitamin D Milk. 

In addition, much time and thought have been 
devoted to the preparation of sales promotion pro- 
grams, with particular emphasis on the need for 
Vitamin D Milk in present-day diets. Tie in with 
General Mills—get the best in a combination of 
available Vitamin D concentrate and sales promo- 
tion help: Switch over to Vitamin D (A. R. P. I. 
Process) concentrate and sales materials at once— 
be sure of getting the best. 


USE GENERAL MILLS CONVERSION PLAN FOR 
BEST RESULTS——Don’t take chances. Get the best 
possible results from today’s opportunity for Vita- 
min D Milk sales—use the General Mills Conver- 
sion Plan,.which includes colorful, hard-hitting 
Vitamin D (A. R. P. I. Process) promotional ma-* 
terials. Especially designed to meet present condi- 
tions are folders, posters and bottle collars. Also 
available are radio commercials, newspaper ad 
mats and layouts for newspaper advertising. These 
sales aids are prepared for both regular and hom- 
ogenized Vitamin D Milk. 

Send in the coupon below for complete infor- 
mation today! 
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You're Buying a lifetime material 
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Tankshell with lengthwise bottom 
sheet rolled after welding, grind- 
ing, and polishing — true shape 
and perfect drainage. 

No toi-? tal fact. be- 
tween inner tank and supports 
or ovter jacket — supporting 
members welded full-length to 
outer jacket distributes load 
evenly without local strains. 
Large knuckle radius on heads 
— easier cleaning and extra 
strength. 

Permanent, sanitary joint be- 
tween ovtiet valve and tank. 
Manhole cover and collar of 
solid stainless steel — clean ap- 
pearance and permanent protec- 
tion where wear and tear is 
greatest. 

Rotary-seal agitator employs no 
packing — has sanitary oilless 
bearing — simple design for 
quick disassembly. 
Thermometer connection and 
sample cock (in manhole) seal 
off milk at inner wall of tank — 
eliminates detrimental pocketing 
of milk. 

Light and sight glass fitting 
sloped for perfect drainage — 
protected with stainless steel 
collars. 

All tanks equipped with fitting 
for gauge. 

Sanitary, Nofome inlet and vent 
combination — for simplicity and 
ease of cleaning. 





GENERAL OFFICES 










{ lifetime service 


“pe a these features of Heil 
Stainless Steel Storage 
Tanks protect your investment 












When you are buying a tank made of 
lifetime stainless steel costing $1000 a 
ton, your choice of a fabricator deter- 
mines whether this investment actually 
delivers the potential lifetime service 
you expect. Heil has the experience 
and the service record (starting with 
manufacture of the first welded stainless 
steel tanks ever made) to assure you of 
fabrication matching the lifetime quali- 
ties of the metal. Heil also has the 
vision to anticipate health-department 
trends with advanced design features 
that protect you against obsolescence. 
Study the features at the left. 


Write for detailed bulletin and infor- 
mation on Government-approved pro- 
duction schedule. 
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MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


Pasteur Medal Awards 


Heroic Services of Milkmen in Line 
of Duty Recognized by Commit- 
tee of Women Editors 


Pasteur Medals awarded annually to 
milkmen for distinguished service in line 
of duty have been announced by the 
Milk Industry Foundation. 

Carl M. Knapp, New Haven, Conn., 
will receive the gold Pasteur Medal for 
risking his life in a runaway to save a 
crowd of children coming home from 
school. 

Roland Richard, Fargo, N. D., was 
awarded the silver Pasteur Medal for 
saving a small boy from drowning. 

Bronze medals were awarded to the 
following: 

Edward Harding, Yonkers, N. Y., en- 
tered a flooded cellar in a fire and 
helped rescue four firemen trapped in 
debris; Francis R. Roeder, St. Louis, 
in making his rounds rescued an 80-year 
old woman on the floor of her home 
where she had fallen three hours be- 
fore; Charles W. Nelson, Philadelphia, 
hit a thug over the head with a bottle 
of milk and saved a girl worker being 
held up at the point of a pistol. 

A. R. Duquette, Springfield, Mass., 
forced an entrance into a burning apart- 
ment house at 3:30 a.m., aroused the resi- 
dents and called the fire department, 
Glen A. Esh, Chicago, noticing a binder 
and horses standing in a field sensed 
something wrong and found a farmer 
severly injured from a runaway. 


Daring Actions Save Lives 


Also named to receive bronze medals 
are: Mrs. Agnes Kaja, Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wis., dairy clerk whose quick thinking 
saved a boy’s life; William De Stassi, 
Newark, N. J., saved an aged man from 
probable death by gas; James E. Kitt- 
redge, Holyoke, Mass., on his route res- 
cued a man, his wife and two young 
children overcome by gas. 

A. J. Robertson, Philadelphia, whose 
horse was frightened while he was mak- 
ing collections saw the horse bolt toward 
a crossing where children were on their 
way to school. The milkman raced and 
got. hold of the horse, but was dragged 
and serious injured. His quick action 
probably saved children’s lives. 

Awards were made by a committee of 
women editors and medal presentations 
will be made later at local ceremonies 


Oo 


ALBERT SHEPARD PASSES 





St. Louis, Mo.—Albert M. Shepard, 42 
manager of the Sugar Creek Creamery and 
former president of the Missouri Butter 
Institute, died at Barnes Hospital recently 





following a heart attack. 
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AND FOR THE YEARS AHEAD 


WITH » Buflovah MILK DRYER 


Alert creamery managers long ago discovered that dry milk made with a 
Buflovak Milk Dryer is a dependable profit-maker. Today dry milk fulfills 
one of our most important fighting food needs. Uncle Sam's demands for 
it are almost limitless. Tomorrow, when peace comes, markets will be 
equally attractive. And in addition to the regular staple sales channels, 
food uses for dry milk are constantly being expanded. You can get a 
Buflovak Milk Dryer NOW if you have enough milk for a reasonably steady 
operation: or, you can order a Buflovak now for post-war delivery. Here 


is a long term profit opportunity worthwhile investigating. Write us now. 


BUFFALO FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


1611 FILLMORE AVE. BUFFALO, N. Y. 





March, 1944 


NEW YORK — 295 Madison Ave. 
ST. LOUIS — 2217 Olive St. 


CHICAGO — 1636 Monadnock Bidg. 
SAN LEANDRO, CAL. —763 Bridge Road 



































































Use of Acid Cleaners 


H. A. Beechem, Director of Research of The Rex Company, Burlington, lowa, 
Details the Advantages of Their Employment in the Milk Plant* 


*The 


“Review” takes pleasure in 
presenting the following interesting 
address given before the Fourteenth 
Annual Dairy Inspectors’ School held 
November 18-19, 1943 at Kensas State 
College, Manhattan, Kansas, in which 
Mr. Beechem comprehensively de- 
scribes, in terms easily understood by 
the layman, the processes and benefits 
of the acid cleaning technique as suc- 
cessfully applied to modern milk plant 
operations. 





S RECENTLY as last week it came 

to my attention that a group of 

farmers living in the Chicago area 
were denied the privilege of shipping 
their milk to the Chicago market for no 
other reason than having an excessive 
amount of milk stone on their equip- 
ment. If the newer methods of cleaning 
had no other advantages than that of 
preventing the formation of milk and 
water stone on dairy equipment, that in 
itself would be sufficient reason for their 
use. With older types of washing it is 
practically impossible to have relatively 
bacteria-free cans because it is impos- 
sible to prevent milk stone and water 
stone formation. 


Bacteria lodge in the millions of cavi- 
ties that make up milk and water stone 
and not only live there but go into the 
business of raising large families,—ex- 
tremely large families and in complete 
ignorance of the available 
at the corner drug store. There is plenty 
of food available for both them and 
their families, no rationing either, be- 
cause milk and water stone contain a 
large percentage of organic matter. And 
there they live raising their large fami- 
lies and their families raising families. 
What else can one expect from such a 
can but a bad case of B.O.? Of course 
the cans will stink until something is 
done, not only in cleaning them but in 
freeing them of milk and water stone 
deposits. 

Their Development 


information 


The growth of acid cleaning has truly 
been rapid. Such growth in a new de- 
velopment naturally attracts skeptics. 
But is it not true that every new de- 
velopment creates a few skeptics? Robert 
Fulton was laughed at and a Frenchman 
was beheaded for advocating new ideas. 


72 





Acid cleaning originated as an out- 
growth of the old gluconic acid rinse in 
can washing. Not so many years ago a 
couple of curious fellows, Paul Bonewitz 
and Milton Parker, became dissatisfied 
with the performance of various mix- 
tures in can washing and began wonder- 
ing what could be done about. The cans 
were not clean and they were coated 
with milk and water stone. Also they 
were a long way from being dry. A wet 
can promotes rusting and the cans as a 
whole were in a very bad condition. 
Then, too, no matter how thoroughly 
they were rinsed a large amount of free 
alkali remained in the cans. Consequent- 
ly a search for other chemicals was be- 
gun. 


What They Consist Of 


Acids, naturally, presented themselves 
because they are the opposite of alkalies. 
So it was decided to wash the cans with 
an alkali or a mixture of alkalies and as 
the last step in the operation to spray 
the inside of the can with a quantity of 
a weak organic acid. The results of this 
were encouraging, which eventually led 
to the development of the acid cleaner 
as we find it today. 


An acid cleaner consists first of all of 
a combination of weak organic acids. 
The acids must be selected and blended 
in such amounts that their action on 
metal equipment is retarded. Further- 
more, there are no two sources of water 
supply having the same mineral and in 
the same amounts. Water itself is cor- 
rosive, especially at high temperatures. 
Even distilled water is corrosive because 
of the gasses dissolved in it. An acid 
like an automobile anti-freeze 
should. be able to retard corrosion no 
matter what the condition of the water. 


cleaner, 


Wetting Agents 


In addition to the substances mention- 
ed an acid cleaner must contain a sur- 
face tension depressant known as a wet- 
ting agent. A wetting agent is a soapless 
shampoo. It’s the stuff that keeps Hedy 
Lamarr’s hair so glossy and soft. Chem- 
ically, a wetting agent is composed of 
two molecular portions—one which has 
an attraction for water and the other 
which has an equal attraction for fats 
and oils. 


It might be easier to visualize the 
structure of a wetting agent if we lool 
at the individual molecule in terms of a 
visible object. Let us then imagine that 
a molecule of wetting agent is an arn 
with a hand at each end. One of these 
hands has the ability to grab onto and 
hold a molecule of fat and the other has 
an equal ability to do likewise with 
molecule of water. It is in this manne: 
that a wetting agent will with one hand 
cause itself to be dissolved in water and 
with the other hand dissolve the fats 
and greases contained in it. 


Although a wetting agent is a chemical 
substance its action on other substances 
such as mineral salts, fats and dirt in 
general is purely physical. In definition 
a wetting agent could be called a chemi- 
cal having certain desirable physical 
properties by which it is able to alter the 
properties of other substances. 


How They Work 


To illustrate the manner in which this 
is accomplished in practice we must re- 
sort to a bit of the theoretical: 


Mercury is a liquid and when poured 
on a flat surface like a piece of unwashed 
dairy equipment it will form into small 
drops. Water will behave likewise. If, 
however, a small amount of surface de- 
pressant such as an acid cleaner is added 
to the water the action is entirely differ- 
ent. Instead of forming small drops the 
water will now spread itself over the en- 
tire surface in a film so thin that even 
the highest power microscope cannot 
measure it. 

This behavior in liquids is called sur- 
face tension. Mercury has a very high 
surface tension. Water has a medium 
surface tension. But if we add to the 
water a small amount of acid cleaner the 


: surface tension becomes almost nil. 


Let this circle represent a drop of 
water on a greasy surface. That waiter 
will remain as a drop because the mole- 
cules which compose it have a greater 
attraction for each other than they have 
for grease. A molecule of water can be 
visualized as an arm with only one hand. 
The hand of each molecule is capable 
of clasping the hand of the other water 
molecule, and what we have is a bundle 

(Please turn to Page 80) 
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Wash and rinse your hands in one pint of water and you will marvel 
Less Water Heated at the efficiency of a Conservation Can Washer using Mikro-San Acid 
Less fuel required. Cleaner, saving 75 per cent of the heated water at a sterilizing tem- 
perature of 225°, with bacteria-destroying results never even approached 

Less Steam Used by conventional types of can washers. 
Smaller boiler required. Only 10 to 15 CC of Mikro-San Acid Cleaner solution sprayed into 
cans just before passing over wash tanks, constantly and automatically 
Less Detergent Expense charge wash waters. Mikro-San has a softening effect on the water, 
eld Gooner cont lens. reducing surface tension and expediting drainage, enabling the final 

: hot air blast to deliver sizzling hot dry cans. 

Prevents Milkstone or Limestone All cans are washed with relatively clean water as the fats, solids and 
Water hardness held in solution. foreign matter are continuously skimmed from all wash and rinse water. 


Cans Practically Sterile 


Sterilizing water 225°. 


less Labor Required 


No scale build up in washer. 


THE LATHROP-PAULSON COMPANY 


2459 West 48th Street................ CHICAGO 32 
152 West 42nd Street.............. NEW YORK 18 





2261 15th Avenue.......... SAN FRANCISCO 16 
Manufacturers of 

Straightaway Can Washers Rotary Can Washers 

Stainless Steel Weigh Cans Power Conveyors 

Stainless Steel Receiving Tanks Gravity Conveyors 
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Economy+ Thoroughness EYeudy 


Vacuum Samplers 
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GIVES YOUR WALLS AND 
EQUIPMENT A PORCELAIN- 
LIKE FINISH OVERNIGHT 


Proved Fungus 
Resistant by 
FUNGUS TEST 


Proved Lactic 
Acid Resistant 
by ACID TEST 
















Damp-Tex Enamel is used in 
4,000 plants for wet surface 


maintenance. It penetrates and 
forces out moisture. Adheres to 
damp or dry wood, metal, con- 
crete, plaster. Stops deterio- 
ration, rot, rust, bacterial and 
fungus growth*. Will not crack, 
peel, check, sag or fade. Comes 
in non-yellowing white and 
colors. One coat covers. Dries 
hard overnight into tough, por- 
celain-like waterproof film. 
Will not taint foods. 


*Pre-Treated Damp-Tex. 


Send for 
Details 0F 
OUR NO-RISK 
TRIAL OFFER 


Your first Damp-Tex 
is used entirely at 
our risk. Send for 


folder 


 STEELCOTE MFG. CO. - ST. LOUIS, 


P for com- 


plete details. 


DAMP-TEX 


THE WET-SURFACE —_— 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 


National Distributor of Damp-Tex 
Products to the Dairy Industry. 
General Office: 1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 


Branches in eighteen principal cities 


























Elected to Head Dealers 


Raymond Skinner of Memphis Fills Highest Post in Milk 


Distributors’ International Association 


AYMOND SKINNER of Memphis, Tenn., was elected 

President of the International Association of Milk Deal- 

ers in Washington, D. C., January 27th. C. W. Larson 
of Hartford, Conn., was elected Vice-President. D. B. Peck 
of Chicago, Treasurer, and R. E. Little of Chicago, Executive 
Secretary, were re-elected. T. Kline Hamilton of Columbus, 
Ohio, was the only new director elected. All others were 
re-elected. 

The new of- 
ficers of the associ- 
ation were elected 
by the directors 
and advisory coun 
cil as the annual 
convention was 
cancelled to coop- 


erate with ODT 
in saving  trans- 
portation. 





Mr. Skinner, 
widely known 
dairy leader and 
president of the Forest Hill Dairy of Memphis, has been 
serving as an advisor and collaborator for the Dairy Div- 
ision of the War Food Administration on milk distribution 
problems. He has just completed a series of visits to some of 
the principal cities to observe operations of the new quota 
plan for milk distribution. 


Hubert Garrecht presenting Mr. 
(left) with a beautiful wrist watch. 


Skinner 


Following his election as president of the International 
Raymond Skinner was honored by the fluid milk industry of 
Memphis at a steak dinner, February 2, 1944, at the Hotel 
Chisca in Memphis. 


All Memphis dairies and six of the directors of the Milk 
Producers Association were represented around a square table 
which was decorated with fruits and food instead of flowers. 


W. C. Teague, editorial writer of the Commercial Ap- 
peal and radio commentator gave a humorous sketch of Ray- 
mond Skinner’s life. 





At the first table facing the camera, seated left to right: Martin Zook, 
President of the Memphis Dairy Council; Hugh Ellis, President of the 
Mid-South Milk Producers Association; 


Hubert Garrecht, Presiden! of 
Klinke Brothers Dairy: J. C. Stedman, owner of the Stedland Jerse? 
Farms; Perry Pipkin, Insurance man; Raymond Skinner (center); J. C-. 
Harbin, owner of J. C. Harbin Dairy; L. N. Learned, President of Clover 
Farm Dairy Company; J. M. Gunderson, Superintendent of Forest Hill 
Dairy; and T. T. Skinner, partner in the Forest Hill Dairy. 


L. N. Learned, President of Clover Farm Dairy Com 
pany, related some incidents in Raymond's early life when 
ut the tender age of 14 he helped his brother, Trammel 
Skinner, drive a milk route. 
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A number of other members of the Industry of Memphis 
addressed remarks of appreciation to Raymond Skinner for 
his leadership to the fluid milk industry of Memphis. Perry 
Pipkin, former National President of the Jaycees and a Mem- 
phian, related some of Mr. Skinner’s benefactions in civic 
life of Memphis. 

Mr. Skinner’s response to the occasion was rather per- 
sonal but he closed with a forecast that the fluid milk industry, 
because of its organized and intelligent dealing with the 
problems before it, can look forward to a postwar period of 
worthy service to the Nation and humanity. 





High Production Wins 4-H Award 


John DeBusk, 17-year-old farm lad who has produced 
76,811 pounds of milk and 3,940 of butterfat, was presented 
with the National Dairy 4-H Club award at the Virginia State 
Dairymen’s Convention in Roanoke. John’s award carried 
with it a’ scholarship in the Virginia Polytechnical Institute 
at Blacksburg, Va. 

This young dairyman began raising his first calf four 
years ago on the farm of his parents near Saltville, Virginia, 
and now has a herd of 23. His records show a gross income 
of $5,740 and a net of $2,260 from his 4-H work. The profits, 
he says, are going into war bonds and into improvements 
for his dairy barn. 





John DeBusk, winner of the National Dairy 4-H Club Award for 1943, 
is shown here with a few choice cows in his prize winning herd. 


John’s best cow, Denise Oxford Lassie, produced 8,190 
pounds of milk and 549 pounds of butterfat in 305 days, a 
class AAA rating. He also won the Southeast Virginia milk- 
ing contest with a-score of 98%. He has been assisted in his 
work by P. E. Bird,*County Agent; H. P. Richardson, 4-H 
Club Leader; and M. M. Lewis, his agricultural teacher. 


Runners-up in the National Dairy contest were L. H. 
Eicher, 18, of Bealeton, Va., Charles L. Craddock, 18, of 
Chatham, Va. 


The awards were presented by Morris V. Davison, vice- 
president of Chestnut Farms Dairy, Washington, D. C., and 
R. T. Hopkins, Southern Dairies. Both 
National Dairy Products Corp. 


firms are units of 





Milk Dispenser Approved 


According to a recent report a fully automatic coin oper- 
uted bulk milk dispenser, approved by the Board of Health, 
City of New York, is now available for use in restaurants, 
chools, factories and other public places where electric cur- 
ent is available. Milk is dispensed from a 40-quart can 
vhich provides 213 five-cent drinks of 6 ounces of milk each. 

The machine is equipped with sanitary paper cups and 
paper cup disposal system. An agitator unit assures even 
distribution of butterfat where milk which has not been hom- 
ogenized is used, 
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Stamina 


ner & B. PURITY Factory Records 
ee ¢ show that scores of our Rotary 
and Straightaway Can Washers, Farm 
Milk Coolers, and Stainless Steel Pas- 
teurizers, Vats and Weigh Cans, sold 
— many years ago, are still in daily use. 
% , In fact, with Milk Handling Equipment 
now at a premium, the fortunate owners 
of O. & B. PURITY machines are happy 


in their enduring stamina. 


But eventually these sturdy units 
must wear out. Perhaps within another 
twelvemonth, time will take its toll of 
many — maybe of yours, 


~ 


The moral is pretty clear. Better 

: devote some special attention to that 

> ‘ PURITY Pasteurizer and Washer of 
yours right away, new or old. Lubricate 

it regularly and carefully. Remember, 

too, that a single worn part, if you .on’t 

replace it promptly, may result in need- 

less wear or breakage of several other 


parts.. “A stitch in time saves nine.” 


Then, too of your old machines 
should wear out, and need replacing, better 
drop us a line at once. We'll be glad to 
advise you. 


OAKES « BURGER CO. 


if one 












Milk Handling Machinety 
and Supplies 
Cattaraugus. 11Y.- Youngstown.0..US.A. 
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Women in Dairy Product Plants 


Address by Benj. G. Eynon, Executive Vice-President of Pennsylvania Assn. of Milk 


Dealers, at Recent Dairy Products Assn. Executives’ Conference at Washington 


RIOR to our present war, milk processing plants confined 

their employment of women to offices, dairy stores, bac- 

teriological, ice cream, milk bottling, butter and egg 
candling departments. Some labor unions have recognized 
the employment of women in these activities. 


In pouring and packaging ice cream 
and novelties, cutting and wrapping but- 
ter, the experience of dealers in Penn- 
sylvania has proven that women excel 
men in efficiency, speed and dexterity. 
Their work in sampling milk, packaging 
cottage cheese, candling eggs,’ inspect- 
ing bottles, supplying caps to bottling 
machines, feeding bottle washers, and 
such light jobs is entirely satisfactory but 
in most of our plants, these operations 
are combined with other jobs involving 
heavy lifting which cannot be done by women. To a limited 
extent, women have been engaged successfully in the pas- 
teurizing departments. 





Benj. Eynon 


More Adaptable in Some Plants 


In those plants which have operations so extensive that 
one of these light jobs, or a combination of them, would ex- 
clusively require the full attention of a worker, women can 
be employed to advantage. But since the average-sized opera- 
tion requires employes to perform combination jobs, which 
include both heavy and light work, it is generally impractical 
to employ women. For instance, a plant using a battery of 
three or more bottle fillers would be justified in engaging a 
woman to keep the machines supplied with caps and inspect 
the bottles, whereas a small plant with one bottle filler would 


have to employ someone who could handle other heavier work 
as well. 


Some of our members have been fortunate in having 
employes over 38 years of age; they have not been subjected 
to severe dislocations which most of our dealers are exper- 
iencing. 


One of our dealers met active opposition from the union 
when he attempted to-employ women drivers. Others have 
employed women drivers, but have not found them capable 
of handling the job. The consensus of opinion is that the 
necessity of having to arrange for a man to load and unload 
the trucks for women drivers would nullify most of their value 
to begin with, and that the work of shifting the load on the 
route and the incidental handling of milk cases and cans is 
too heavy for women to perform. 


You have no doubt seen the January 18 issue of “Pic” 
magazine and noticed the article and pictures on “Quaker- 
town Milkmaids,” which told of the pretty, efficient Philadel- 
phia girls, swinging heavy milk cans, trotting up and down 
stairs delivering the morning milk. 

The company employing these Milkmaids told me that 
prior to the war, 9.76 per cent of their plant workers were 
women, employed in their main plant as bottle fillers, bottle 
hood operators, bottle packers, bottle washer feeders, and 


76 ‘ 


bottle washer inspectors. Since the war, they have used 
women on all of these jobs in their branch plants, too, and 
are employing them to pack cottage cheese. Today, 15.38 
per cent of their plant workers are female. 
Highly Successful in Laboratories 

Practically all of the jobs in their quality control labora 
tory have been adapted to women workers. The percentag 
of women in the laboratory has risen from about 15 per cent 
in 1941 to 80 per cent in 1944. 


With respect to distribution, the company found the 
percentage of women suitable for this work very small. How- 
ever, if women are carefully selected to mect the varied quali- 
fications and are given carefully selected routes, they handle 
the work well. 

The company has never been able to find a sufficient 
number of women to meet the demand. Opportunities for 
women are so manifold today that we cannot expect them to 
readily choose the rough and tumble job of a milk route as 


Friendly Reception for a Supplee-Wills-Jones Driver 


against less arduous duties paying nearly the same wages. 
Particular pains are taken to explain to applicants the type 
of work involved, so they can decide for themselves whether 
the work would be desirable. For this work, women of ap- 
proximately thirty years of age are preferred. 
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Specialty Brass 6 Valve Automatic 
Rotary Filler and Capper. 





Efficiency in operation is a wise cipice at any 
time. Now, when speed-up is impmrative, effi- 
ciency is essential. This do-al™ unit is the 


SPECIALTY BRASS machine thd 


highest efficiency in increased c¢ 










gives you 
acity, with 
This flexi- 


per assures 


ease and smoothness of operatio 
ble and fast working filler and ce 
you of peak production in handlify all stund- 
ard size bottles, including '/ pin pints, and 
quarts, with quick change over fom milk to 
specialty drinks. For slight additional cost, 
this machine can be adapted f@ two quart 


bottles and paper containers. 





Solve your filling and capping fquirements 
with a SPECIALTY BRASS filler find capper. 
It will fit in your present layout dif to its com- 























pact design, and pay dividend in greater 





profit for you through peak prod@tion in your 







filling and capping department.MA conveyor 






mechanism for infeeding of bd@itles is also 


available. Send for detailed info 





ation. 



















































Tue creaming ability of your 
milk is one of your greatest assets 
for continued popularity among your housewife cus- 
tomers. Maintaining this rich, deep cream line is 
one important benefit you enjoy with a Waukesha 
100% Sanitary Pump. 

There’s no BATTERING UP of butterfat, no churn- 
ing, aerating or agitating with the Waukesha’s slow 
speed rotary type of operation — even under high 
Capacity pumping. 

Progressive dairies today are proving this money- 
making advantage of Waukesha Pumps. . 


. protect- 
ing milk and cream quality, keeping up production 
with a minimum of service . . . enjoying the precision- 
engineered durability, power-saving efficiency always 


built into Waukesha Pumps. 


Sold by leading jobbers everywhere. Pioneered 
in the Food & Dairy Industry by Waukesha. 


© We can help 
you to urgent- 
lyneeded pump 


replacements. 









An extra star added 
to Army-Navy ‘‘E"’ 

flags at Waukesha 
ond Watertown plants. 


WAUKESHA FOUNDRY COMPANY 


WAUKESHA WISCONSIN 


100° 
SANITARY 


PUMP 


DEPENDABLE PRODUCT OF A DEPENDABLE MANUFACTURER 











These women drivers are furnished uniforms, whereas 
the men are not. Men load and unload the trucks of women 
drivers. For these and a few other limitations, the base pay of 
women drivers has been lower than-for men. At first, it was 
50 per cent of the men’s rate, but now it is about 65 per cent. 
Commission rates are the same for men and women. 


The women drivers have withstood bad weather, and 
actually seem to take pride in being able “to take it” equally 
with the men. The feminine touch has been apparent where 
the girls have been part of the plant personnel. Generally, the 
attitude and appearance of the men in these plants have been 
“spruced up.” Employment of women has required a close 
follow-up of all working conditions. The women are particular 
about the condition of their vehicles and the company takes 
extra pains to make sure the equipment they use is in good 
working order. 

On selected routes, these women drivers handle as high 
as 520 quarts a day. They have maintained excellent records 
in holding customers, and prior to sales limitation, in securing 
new customers. In general, women driver acceptance by the 
public has been very good in this company. 


Driver Situation a Major Problem 


Since the general experience in employing women in the 
distribution of dairy foods has not been very successful, the 
driver situation continues to be the major personnel problem 
of milk dealers. In the past, drivers have been thought of as 
salesmen, but we can forget the salesmen angle today. Gov- 
ernment conservation orders have resolved the thing to a dis- 
tribution problem, exclusively, and isn’t as simple as it sounds. 
Without past experience in distribution, a driver is at his wits 
end in handling today’s many delivery problems. 


In an effort to forestall the chaos impending as a result 
of wholesale induction of drivers, the president of our associ- 
ation and I had several conferences with our State Director of 
Selective Service, told him our plight and asked for some relief. 
Although he fully appreciated our position, he was unable to 
help us because of national regulations and policies. However, 
he did arrange a conference for us with General Hershey, the 
National Director. 

Before meeting General Hershey, we met with some of his 
staff. After giving them the history of our problems, we asked 
whether local boards might not consider deferred classifications 
for our drivers who are employed in those wholesale and retail 
milk delivery activities which have been designated “locally 
needed” by the WMC. We were promptly informed that local 
boards had such authority. 

Our conference with General Hershey was equally satis- 
factory. Our State director has already issued circulars to 
local boards informing them that consideration for deferment 
should be given to registrants employed in establishments 
which have been designated “locally needed” by the WMC 


Appeals for. Reclassification 


In those areas of Pennsylvania which do not come within 
WMC labor market areas, we have advised our members to 
appeal reclassifications of drivers on the basis of SSS Activity 
and Occupation Bulletin No. 26-5, Truck Transportation Serv- 
ices, because we believe.dairy food distribution comes within 
essential activities (Part 1), of this Bulletin: Express Services, 
Packing and Shipping Service, Transfer and Express Service, 
and Trucking; and that employees, engaged in this transporta- 
tion come within essential occupations (Part II): a driver is a 
truck driver; a superintendent, assistant superintendent, route 
foreman or assistant route foreman, in charge of routing milk 
transportation and training new personnel for this work, is a 
traffic manager and a training instructor; and the mechanic in 
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charge of the maintenance of the trucks employed in this 
transportation is an automotive mechanic, Ist or 2nd class. 
The result of this experiment has been gratifying. Members 
have been successful in getting deferred classifications for 
drivers by appealing on the basis of A & O B 26-5. 

The logical conclusion of this study seems to be that 
men are’ definitely essential in this activity, but because of 
the acute manpower shortage, milk dealers should decide to— 
(1) give every consideration to our national manpower needs for 
military service so that this war can be ended at the earliest pos- 
sible date, and (2) consider the welfare of our citizenry and 
the responsibility to deliver a healthful food. 


Before requesting deferment of any employee, milk deal- 
ers should decide that—(1) no consideration shall be asked 
for those 18-22 years of age, (2) no consideration shall be re- 
quested for single men unless their loss would occasion an un- 
usually severe handicap to the plant operations, (3) considera- 
tion shall be given to married men without children if they 
are over 30 years of age and have a special background of 
experience essential to the job, and (4) every consideration 
shall be given to married men with children born prior to 
September 15, 1942, if they have several years experience 
and are over 25 years of age. 

The extent to which women may be employed to replace 
successfully the men going into the armed services will de- 
pend upon the size of the plant operations and the local labor 
market. 





Dairy Inspectors’ Short Course 


Five-Day Sessions Held at South Dakota State College— 
Many Points Emphasized 


(By C. C. Totman, Dairy Husbandry Department) 


Brookings, S. D.—A dairy inspectors’ short course was 
held at the Dairy Department at South Dakota State College 
February 14-18. Two days were devoted to general instruc- 
tion and field work for inspectors of the State Department 
of Agriculture, and three days to a program for milk sani- 
tarians. 


The sanitarians’ program included a rather complete read- 
ing and discussion of tthe U. S. Public Health Milk Ordinance 
and Code. Interspersed were talks on special phases such as 
sewage disposal, safe water supply, food borne contagions, 
etc. 

Emphasis was directed to better equipment and methods 
in milk plants for the proper pasteurization of market milk 
as the best approach to providing a safe and adequate supply. 
Attention was given to improved farm and herd management 
which will be conducive to better raw milk supply. Both the 
farm and plant phases are important, and in so far as possible 
should receive equal attention. In these times greatest im- 
mediate good is likely to be accomplished by emphasis on 
plant methods and pasteurization of all milk supplies. 


Leading the program for the inspectors from the State 
Department of Agriculture were Prof. T. M. Olson, head of 
the Dairy Department, and Guy G. Frary, State Chemist and 
Director of Inspections. 


For the milk sanitarians, Capt. G. J. Hopkins, Dr. E. R. 
Frice and T. A. Evans, of the State Board of Health were 
leaders. Other speakers were Dr. F. M. Skelton, then of the 
Dairy Department; Dr. A. Triola and Dr. Cotton of the State 
Board of Health, and J. H. Svore, Chief Engineer of the North 
Dakota State Board of Health. 
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Check these Plant-Tested 
features of the 


DAMROW «vapor-FiLM” 


Pasteurizer! 


o wats FASTER — MORE UNIFORMLY. . . 
With 8 to 14 more feet of efficient heating surface, the Dam- 
row “Vapor-Film” requires only 7 minutes to heat up to 
158°. Yet heating is gradual, for at no time is the metal 
on the inside of milk tank more than 5° higher than the 
milk. 


HOLDS HEAT LONGER 

Jacket insulation and air space prevent loss of heat when 
steam is turned off. In twelve hour test 45° milk raised 
only 1°, 145° milk only dropped 2°. This is an important 
economy feature, too. 


AVOIDS BURNT FLAVOR ... 


Protects milk quality and cream line. No “hot spots” are 
possible, for no water or direct steam contacts inner milk 
tank—only condensed vapor (Vapor-Film). Also avoids 
lime or water stone building up in heating chamber. 


Tests under operating conditions in many plants prove that 
the DAMROW “VAPOR-FILM” has no equal in pasteurizing 
efficiency, accurate control of temperature, and economical 
operation. Write for details. 


DAMROW “‘VAPOR-FILM” Pasteurizer 
Capacities from 30 to 1000 gallons 


DAMROW BROTHERS CO. 


204 Western Avenus Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 
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Use of Acid Cleaners 


(Continued from Page 72) 


of clasped hands which make up the 
drop. Now if a minute amount of sur- 
face depressant is added we have a dif- 
ferent picture—we now have an arm with 
two hands—one hand of the acid cleaner 
will clasp the hand of the water and 
the other will clasp the hand of the fat 
and thus cause the two strangers to 
meet. In this way the acid cleaner is 
able to be dissolved in water and at the 
same time disperse and hold in suspen- 
sion fatty substances. 


Permit High Temperatures 


When an acid cleaner is used in the 
can washer high temperatures can be 
maintained. A temperature of 150 in 
the wash tank and 200 in the rinse tank 
are ideal when using an acid cleaner. 
No other cleaner will stand such temper- 
atures without liming up pipe lines and 
equipment. No lime stone depositing is 
possible when acid used 
properly. 


cleaner is 


Milk stone deposition, too, is prevent- 
ed providing equipment is free of milk 
stone when acid cleaning is begun. 

















LEAVER-BROOKS oil-fired steam gener- 
ators can give you steam for heat, power 
or process uses quickly and in volume—15 to 
500 HP. Cost per lb. of steam (fuel and main- 


it so. 





tenance) is unusually low—guarantced thermal 
efficiency of over 80% 
tween calls for cleaning and replacement make 


and long intervals be- - 


These steam plants are shipped to you as com- 
pact, complete units ready to set in place on 


ordinary floors and connect to piping. Embody- 


Instant steam cost 


calculator! 


Write for this steam 
cost calculator! 


ing all modern automatic features, Cleaver- 
Brooks steam generators make very little 
demand on your operating crew for attention. 
Their inherent cleanliness makes them the ideal 


. 


steam source for milk plants. 


It will help you to find 
out “where you are at!” 


Yours for the asking! 


CLEAVER -BROOKS CO. 


5137 No. 33rd St., 





Milwaukee 9, Wis. 


STEAM 


Cleaver-Brooks GENERATORS 














It prevents the minerals in the water 
from precipitating out and adhering to 
surfaces of equipment and dissolves <iirt 
and grease and keeps it in suspension 
and prevents redeposition. 


One other important property of the 
acid cleaner is its ability to produce a 
foam. Foam such as is produced by the 
acid cleaner has the facility to entrap 
and hold bacteria which is continually 
removed from the wash tank by way of 
the overflow. 


Tests made on such foam show that 
it contains 30 per cent more non-thermo- 
philic bacteria and 90 per cent more 
thermophilic bacteria than the wash tank 
solution from which the foam originated. 


Residual Alkali 


There has been some confusion and 
misunderstanding about certain phases 
of acid cleaning. pH was freely talked 
about, and a misconception arose be- 
cause all factors were not investigated. 
Perhaps this was because the whole busi- 
ness of acid cleaning sprung upon us 
too abruptly. At first it was thought that 
since we were washing with acid cleaner 
it naturally would leave the utensils on 
the acid side of the pH. When acid 
cleaner is used in can washing the can 
is either acid or it is not, depending en- 
tirely on which gauge we use for meas- 
uring this condition, to determine pres- 


} ence of residual alkali. This is explained 


as follows: 


There is a significant difference be- 
tween pH and what is commonly known 
as titratable acidity or alkalinity. If we 
take a beaker of distilled water and add 
to it, let us say, one gram of trisodium 
phosphate, the pH of that solution will 
immediately rise to 12.0. If we increase 
the “amount of trisodium phosphate to 
two grams or three grams or even to 10 
grams the pH will not change but will 
remain around 12.00. 


If, however, we titrate that with an 
acid, each additional increase of plhos- 
phate will take more cc’s of acid to neu- 
tralize it. Thus we see that alkalinity 
and pH are not the same. This. is be- 
cause pH is caused by the activity of the 
alkalt and not by the amount of it pres- 
ent. Titration takes into consideration 
only the amount of alkali present and not 
the activity of that alkali. 


ve 


This can be compared to a field full 
of horses. Let the activity of the horses 
be the pH and the alkalinity be the total 
number of them in the field. If we should 
have a gauge capable of measuring the 
activity of the horses that gauge would 
register the activity of the most spirited 
horse. That is comparable to pH. If, 
however, we should count the total num- 
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ber of horses present that would be com- 
parable to the alkalinity. To summarize: 
alkalinity is the total amount of a given 
substance and pH is the activity of that 
substance. 

Illustrating the Difference 

To show this in practice we washed 
cans with acid cleaner and checked the 
PH and the titratable alkalinity. We then 
repeated this experiment by washing 
with an alkali compund and making the 
same observations. 

Our tests showed that using either acid 
or any other cleaner we were in most 
cases not getting cans with a pH on the 
acid side. The cans which were washed 
with acid cleaner gave a pH between 
6.2 and 7.8. Those cans that were wash- 
ed with alkali cleaner consistently gave 
a pH value between 8.2 and 9.0 or 
higher. This, however, has no signifi- 
canee to us. Why should we be con- 
cerned with the activity of the residual 
alkali in that can? What we are inter- 
ested in is the actual amount of the al- 


‘kali with which we are adulterating the 


can“and eventually the milk or cream 
that- will go into it. What we want to 
know is the amount of the alkali present. 
This can be determined by titration with 
an acid, which was done. 


Cans washed with a non-acid cleaner 
contained on the average between 15 
and 20 times more residual alkali than 
those washed with an acid cleaner. If, 
therefore, we use the logical vardstick 
of measurement, titration and not pH, 
we will find that cans washed with acid 
cleaner are relatively acid as compared 
with those washed with alkali. 


What Acid Cleaners Accomplish 


In order to clean dairy utensils and 
equipment the dirt must not only be re- 
moved but kept in suspension or it will 
redeposit. This can be shown by a sim- 
ple test: If we put a bit of carbon black 
into a bottle of water and shake it, noth- 
ing happens. But if we add a small quan- 
tity of acid cleaner, then shake it, the 
‘arbon black goes into suspension and 
remains there. This illustrates the clean- 
ng action of water treated with acid 
leaner. 

A well-balanced acid cleaner keeps 
vater hardness in solution even at tem- 
veratures well above the boiling point. 
Thus no lime or scale forms on the equip- 
ment or in the water lines. This freedom 
rom lime and scale is a great aid in 
cleaning and in maintaining dairy equip- 
ment at maximum operating efficiency. 

The wetting agents used in acid clean- 
er aid in removing foreign matter and 
reducing the surface tension of water; 
both actions expedite cleaning and dry- 
ing of dairy utensils and equipment. 
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Relatively, no residual alkali remains 
on surfaces that are cleaned with acid 
cleaner, indicating more complete re- 
moval of alkaline compounds such as 
water hardness. 


——————— 9 —__—_ 


DAIRY FEEDING CIRCULAR 





Messages designed to aid dairymen 
by advocating approved feeding prac- 
tices and good management in order to 
produce the maximum flow of milk with 
available feed are being widely distrib- 
uted by the Cooperative Extension 
Work in Agriculture and Home Econ- 
omics, Ohio State University in cooper- 























ation with the U. S. 
Agriculture. 

In addition to worthwhile informa- 
tion on balanced feed rations, the cir- 
cular presents the following recommen- 
dations: Plan for plenty of feed all sum- 
mer—Use clean sterile utensils—Cool 
milk promptly—Avoid loss—Harvest high 
quality hay—Feed to prevent mid- 
summer slump—Fit dry cows and heif- 
ers for freshening—Prepare to fill the 
silo—Keep production records—Breed to 
better bulls—Keep the better cows and 
heifers—Eliminate the loafers. 

Copies may be obtained from Ohio 
State University at Columbus. 


Department of 














PRE-WAR QUALITY 









Released for use in Butter, 
Cheese and Milk Industries. 


ONLY LIMITED QUANTITY AVAILABLE 


Place Your Order Now For Full Season’s Supply! 


@ A lucky break for all milk processors. We were fortunate in 
getting pre-war quality materials released by WPB to make a limited 
quantity of Deodorized FLY-TOX for the dairy trade. 

This world-famed deodorized spray kills most insects. It has stood 
the test of many years’ use and is today more popular than ever. Proper 
protection of foodstuffs means keeping insects under constant control 
by regular use of an insecticide that will not contaminate foods nor 
leave disagreeable odors when sprayed as directed. The new improved 
FLY-TOX is Deodorized especially for use in food processing plants. 


Order from your nearest Dairy Supply Jobber, Drug, Grocery or Hardware Wholesaler 


Deodorized FLY-TOX is available thru Dairy 
Supply Jobbers and Drug, Grocery and Hard- 
ware Wholesalers from coast to coast. 1-gal. 
cans, 5-gal. drums and 55-gal drums. If your 
nearby wholesaler does not have Deodorized 
FLY-TOX, write us and we will see that you 
are supplied. 


REX RESEARCH CORPORATION 


Toledo 7, Ohio 








Drodorized FL 
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Trade’s Wartime Responsibility 


Raymond Skinner of Forest Hill Dairy in Memphis and New Leader of Milk 


Dealers’ Group Outlines Distributing Industry's Vital War Role 


HE immediate objective of the fluid milk industry is to 

continue tailoring its operations to meet the demands of 

war conditions without undue impairment of essential 
services, according to Raymond Skinner of the Forest Hill 
Dairy in Memphis, Tennessee, and newly elected president of 
the International Association of Milk Dealers. 


Despite the handicaps of doing with- 
out new and needed equipment replace- 
ments, increased costs of material and 
supplies, increased taxes and wages and 
more especially increased labor costs 
occasioned by excessive labor turnover, 
substantially all consumer price increases 
have been passed back to the producer. 


In many instances more than the con- 
sumer price increase was passed back 





to the producer, causing in some cases 
economic inequity that must be speedily 
corrected and must not occur again. 


Raymond Skinner 
President of 1.A.M.D. 


Increased military demand for manpower will cause 
further difficulties and increase costs in the immediate future. 
This, coupled with the roll-back in sales of by-products under 
FDO 79, creates immediate economic problems that call for 
even greater managerial ingenuity and a higher degree of 
governmental understanding and cooperation. 


Greater Production Imperative 


The production situation, however, is the current No. 1 
problem concerning the industry and government food of- 
ficials. If a production goal of 122 billion pounds for 1944 
can possibly be reached, the future picture would be more 
pleasant to contemplate. 


Acreage put to feed, pasturage, and general weather 
conditions will have a direct influence on the attainment of 
this goal. While the answer may become clearer as we move 
into the flush season, we must in the interim lend every co- 
operation and encouragement for the growing of more feed 
and pasturage and better care of milk producing livestock. 


My discussions with distributors in some of the principal 
markets of the country recently convinces me that many are 
already alert to the necessity and working on the problem, 
using the 8-Point plan developed by the Dairy Industry Com 
mittee and the War Food Administration. 


May we hope this interest will spread to every crossroads 
in America and that further price adjustments to producers 
will be forthcoming on a basis more assuring to producers 
than in the past. This would, in my judgment, lend more 
impetus to production than any other factor. 


More milk in 1944 is our only insurance against further 
reduction in the quota of milk and cream available for civilian 
distribution. Self-interest, therefore, dictates a full measure 
of cooperation in this task of increased production. 


More milk in 1944 is our principal safeguard against the 
many problems that coupon rationing of fresh fluid milk and 
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cream would bring. Self-interest again dictates full coopera- 
tion in the program of increased production. 


Compliance With FDO 79 Helpful 


Except in relatively few instances, cooperation with the 
government thus far on the effective operation of FDO 79 
has been gratifying. It is, of course, unfortunate and regret- 
table that a few—to their future disadvantage—have held back. 


FDO 79 under current quotas and with increased pro- 
duction will work and produce the desired results of divert- 
ing into manufactured products quantities sufficient for de- 
mands of the immediate future. The fact of the matter is that 
those of us in the fluid milk industry must understand that 
FDO 79 must work. 


As we move into the season of flush production, a greater 
degree of cooperation among distributors in every community 
will be required if we are to measure up to our responsibility 
of handling this precious food so that none goes to waste. 
This cooperation must consist of all of those good things good 
neighbors do in any community in America during periods 
of emergency. 


In order to prevent any waste of milk, it may be neces- 
sary to temporarily exchange producers, share available trans- 
portation and other facilities for handling the product. What- 
ever necessary, it must be done. The more milk we divert 
into by-products during the flush season, the better our 
chances are of not having quotas reduced later on. 


Competitive Enterprise Essential 


While wrestling with and overcoming these many prob- 
lems created by war, we may be learning new ways of doing 
things. It may be desirable to attempt to carry some of these 
new ways over into the post-war period. This may be par- 
ticularly true of distribution costs. To effect economies in 
distribution under government direction is relatively simple. 
To continue this under free competitive conditions is, of 
course, much more ‘difficult. 


Certainly we want nothing short of free competitive 
enterprise, not only in the post-war period but all the days 
ahead in America. If we are to maintain free competitive 
enterprise in the future, and more particularly during 4h 
transition period from war to peace, we might well do some 
thinking about it while we go along toward what we hope 
will be early victory. 


Surely the coming march of events will call for a mucl 
broader philosophy of management than was generally em 
ployed in the immediate pre-war years. Production wil! 
almost certainly be high. Whether demands can be main 
tained on the present high plane is something else. Favor 
able factors, however, are the increased use of fresh milk by 
every age group during the past few years, increased numbers 
of fresh milk consumers created by the armed forces anc 
tremendous increases in current birth rates. Certainly no one 
wants to see any part of a return to the kind of supply and 
demand situation that occurred in the early 30s. 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
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LEVIEW 


Responsibility of Trade Associations 


All of the post-war problems of this great industry are 
sure to demand economic and public relations thinking of 
a high order. Industry trade associations must be at their 
strongest. They must have full, well informed memberships 
who are willing to share and diffuse their knowledge and 
talents for the general benefit of the industry. 


The International Association of Milk Dealers and the 
Milk Industry Foundation will continue exerting every effort, 
as in the past, to mobilize the necessary leadership with 
which to meet these problems of the future. 


The war has already demonstrated to the balance of 
the world the advantages of our American system of free 
competitive enterprise, but free competitive enterprise does 
not mean that we will be able to return to things as they 
were before the war. 





Menasha President Honored 


Technical Trade Association Awards Medal to D. Clark 
Everest, Marathon Mills Head 
D. Clark Everest, president of Marathon Paper Mills 


Company of which The Menasha Products Company is a 
division, was awarded the annual medal! of the Technical 





Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry February 17th 
at the Commodore Hotel, New York City. The award is 
made annually to an individual who has made outstanding 
contributions to the technical advancement of the paper in- 
dustry and Everest is the first non-technical man to receive 
the medal. 


In the presentation speech, Allen Abrams, Marathon 





technical director, speaking for TAPPI stated that during 
Everest’s 35 years of continuous service as Marathon’s gen- 
eral manager he had devoted himself wholeheartedly to the 
advancement of paper technology, served with distinction 
for three terms as president of the American Pulp and Paper 
Association and served as vice-president and trustee of the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry since its inception. 

“The medalist,” Abrams said, “has fostered the spirit of 
research, promoted the use of science in business and inspired 
and encouraged technical men everywhere.” 

Accepting the award, Everest re-affirmed his faith in 
the importance of paper technology and pointed to the im- 
provement in methods and in products brought about by 
paper technical men. He predicted that a multitude of paper 
developments now for military use only would have wide- 
spread civilian importance after the war. 

The Marathon firm, which Everest heads, operates plants 
in four Wisconsin cities and the products of its Menasha 
Company Division are well known to the dairy business. 





Skelton Joins Sealtest 


Brookings, S. D.—Dr. F. M. Skelton, bacteriologist and 
chemist of the Dairy Husbandry Staff of South Dakota State 
College, left March 1 to be employed by Sealtest, Inc. He 
came to South Dakota in 1941, having just been granted a 
PhD degree at the University of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Skelton’s:s home was London, Ont., Canada. He 
is a graduate of Ontario Agricultural College and received 
an M.S. degree at Vermont University. Field and technical 
service will be part of his new work. He will be stationed 
at or near Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Conserve Manpower—Lower Costs 


with the 
IHinois Utensil Washing and Sterilizing Machine 


and at the same time do a better job for less money. Helps 
solve your labor problem. Savings pay for it quickly. 


ee 
, , : 
Sturdy construction of No. 12 gauge galvanized iron. Corner 
Mes l : or straight wall installation. Floor space 30’x 114”. Without 
— 1 = rack tables 30x 30’. 
—- - mist a y 
ae T TT } . . 
| 4 Economical to operate. 34-h.p. motor and pump capacity 
y ays E 120 gallons per minute. Operates on gas or steam heat. 
a = AK | Utensils, separator parts, etc., dry automatically—no wiping 
f | oe necessary. Does a thorough job quickly. 
J Has given complete satisfaction in the largest plants in 
U the industry for the past 20 years. 
Write for complete information today. i : : ‘ 
| Prompt delivery. Safety devices insure perfect operation by anyone in the 
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ILLINOIS RANGE COMPANY 








8OO S. Ada Street 
C Ha A GH 


ENGINEERS and MANUFACTURERS 
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Homo For Sales Energy 


Prominent Whiting Milk Company in Boston Uses Special 


Milk as Stimulus for Promotional Effort 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 

UE TO the fact that the milk distributing trade has been 
compelled through War Food Administration rulings to 
sales promotional programs which 


abandon intensive 


would stimulate greater consumption of milk, many firms 
through various 
ways and means 


are endeavoring to 
maintain the essen- 
tial function of 
salesmanship in 
milk distribution. 


SS They have elected 

not to lose sight of 

z 4s é the sales perspec- 

e i A tive which, after 

= - all, is the essence 

w rig of the milk dis- 

tributing business. 
P = 

z With limitations 


placed upon their 
overall vol- 
ume through allo- 
cations, quotas and 
a limited supply of 
milk for fluid con- 
a number of milk concerns have turned to greater 


sales 





Whiting’s Main Plant in Boston 


sumption, 
sales effort in pushing special items which would not increase 
their total sales gallonage. 

=xe 
on the 
one hand, inducing men on the routes to continue being sales- 
increasing the profit to compensate 
for extra and unavoidable costs that could not be passed on 
in the form of price increase to consumers due to Office of 
Production Administration price regulations. 


This new sales policy serves a two fold purpose: 


minded; and on the other, 


Homogenized an Alternative 


One item in particular that has been receiving consider- 


ably more attention by progressive milk distributing organi- 
zations is homogenized milk, or Vitamin D homogenized milk. 
The case of Whiting Milk Company in Boston will illustrate 


the typical wartime sales program on homogenized milk. 


This prominent New England organization with its highly 
specialized sales personnel follows a broad and comprehen- 
sive program to expand the use of this special milk. Radio 
prominently features Whiting’s homogenized milk three times 
a week on the Marjorie Mills program during the noon hour. 
This commentator has a strong following with the house- 
wives in Boston through her practical and entertaining man- 
ner in getting over valuable information to the household. Not 
only is she prominent in the radio field but she also conducts 
a column in one of the most prominent Boston newspapers. 


Five Points Emphasized 


Newspapers, too, carry considerable advertising featuring 
Whiting’s homogenized Vitamin D milk. Whiting publicity 
places emphasis on five points favorable to homogenized. 
They are: 1—Is more easily digested; 2—Has a richer, creamier 
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content; 4—Has_ uniform 
and 5—Assures improved flavor 


finish; 3—Has extra Vitamin D 
nutritional value throughout; 
and texture in cooking. 


In order to maintain high interest on the part of the e1 
tire sales organization in promoting the sale of homogenized 
milk, periodic meetings are held at the main Whiting plant 
and also at the many branches. These sales meeting are usually 
conducted by the sales manager or the branch manager. By 
means of these meetings the sales psychology of the force is 
maintained and the men do not slump into a “salesmanship 
doesn’t count any more” attitude. 


Incentive Payments to Drivers 


While the routemen understand that their total sales may 
not be increased, they are impressed with the fact that sales 
efforts may be rewarded by stimulating sales of homogenized 
milk. As an incentive the routemen are paid a bonus for 
each additional quart of homogenized milk sold, amounting 
usually to 25 cents per quart. 

As a further aid in the promotion of Vitamin D homo- 
genized milk Whiting Milk Company customers are supplied 


with up-to-date literature on this special milk, including cir- 


culars, bottle collars and folders. 
Homogenized Vitamin D milk is not a new wartime 
product with the Whiting Milk Company. For about six 


years this premium milk has been sold on the Whiting routes 
By being already established as one of its standard products 
it lent itself admirably for still greater promotion when over- 
all sales limitations were put into effect. 





Mot “WRITINGS 





Yes, your favorite grocer now carries 
Whiting’s Homogenized Vitamin D Milk 
—the Milk with that extra flavor and 
extra nutritional value. Here’s the richest, 
most delicious flavor in Milk you've ever 
tasted! Homogenization distributes the cream 
evenly throughout the Milk — the last drop 
in the bottle has the same creamy flavor 
Serve it in your home! 





SEE AND TASTE THE DIFFERENCE 
Whiting’s Homogenized Vitamin D Milk 


f, Is more easily digested. 
2. Has a richer, creamier flavor. 
3, Has extra Vitamin D content. 
4, Has uniform nutritional value throughout. 
5, Assures improved flavor and texture in cooking. 


W Wut ING MILK COMPANY 
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Reproduction of One of Whiting’s Typical Newspaper Advertisements 
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Dairy Short Course Scheduled 


University of Wisconsin Annual Event Will Feature 
Symposium of Industry Problems 


Madison, Wis—Research workers and industrial authori- 
ties will confer with dairymen on methods of quality pro- 
duction of milk, butter, cheese and ice cream for 1945 and 
after victory is won at the Dairy Manufacturers Short Course 
scheduled at the Wisconsin College of Agriculture, Madison, 
March 30-31. 


The two-day program will stress current obstacles and 
post-war problems confronting dairymen. Talks scheduled. for 
Thursday, March 30, will be of special interest to milk 
sanitarians who will hear Evert Wallenfeldt and Edwin E. 
Heizer, University of Wisconsin dairymen, speak on methods 
for producing quality milk and the results secured by dairies 
practicing three-minute milking. 


Talks on rapid cleaning methods for milking machines 
uid mastitis control are also on the March 30 program. 


A post-war planning symposium will feature proceedings 
the second day when P. H. Tracy, Illinois dairy husbandman, 
will outline future operations in the dairy industry and lead 
a second discussion on the problems and outlook of the pow- 
dered milk industry. 

H. L. Templeton will come from Omaha, Neb., to speak 
on what the ice cream industry may look forward to after 
the war. 

The problem of special taxes as they apply to the dairv 
industry will be analyzed by George L. Mooney of the Wis- 
consin Cheese Makers Association. 


What equipment can the dairyman expect after the war 


































is the question to be discussed by A. W. Farrall of the Cream- 
ery Package Mfg. Company, Chicago. 


Details of the Program 
What 


Are Ycur Employees, Laborers or Dairymen?—Walter Simon, State 

Industrial Commission, Madison 

The Problem of Special Taxes As They Apply to tl Dairy Industry* 
George L. Mooney, Wisconsin Chees« Mah s Ass tior 

Methods Used By Wisconsin Organizations in Im ving tl Quality 
Milk—Evert Wallenfeldt, Department of Dairy Industry, 1 versity 
Wisconsin. 

Mastitis Control Methods Up To Date—G. R Spencer D 
Veterinary Science, University of Wisconsin 

An Appraisal of the Wisccnsin Milk Sanitarian’s Problems—C. O. Widde 
City Health Department, Sheboygan 

Teaching Milking Machine Rapid Cleaning Methods M. FF. Helmb ! IX 
Cheese Company of Wisconsin 

Softening Water for Use in Dairy Plants—C. E. L x, Swif ind ¢ 
pany, Chicago 

Three-Minute Milking—Theory and Results—Inspe« I i 
Operation—E. E. Heize1 Department Da Husband Un 
of Wisccnsin 

Joint Meeting—Wisconsin Dairy Industry S« t Ww sin Milk Sanita 
ians’ Association, Wisconsin Dai Manu 1 Confere 

\ eultur South Amet Illustrated talk y ™ Pr. Nea Depa 
ment cf Agronomy and Genetics, University of W sit 


SYMPOSIUM ON POST WARK PLANNING IN THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 


Planning on Equipment in the Dairy Industry A. W Farral Cream 
Package Mfg. Company, Chicago 

Developments to Come in Condensary Operatiar H. H. Som I 
ment of Dairy Industry, University of Wisecns 

Potentialities in the Cheese Industry Ww \ Price opartme f Dai 
Industry, University of Wisconsin 

Planning for Future Operations in the Da Indu ee Det 
ment of Dairy Manufactures, University of I 

What the Ice Cream Industry May Look Forward T H I remplet« 
Fairmont Creamery Company, Omaha, Nebras} 

The Powdered Miik Industry Its I . I I 1 I H I 
Department of Dairy Manufactures, U t Iilir 

The Future of Home Freezer Storage Units and The Potential Effect 
the Dairy Industry—R. M. Lambeth, Grand R s Cabinet Con 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Experiences cf Dairy Plants in Paying for Milk e Basis Fa ’ 
Solids, not Fat Content Clifford M H ! D arty Ag t 
tural Economics. University of Wisconsi1 

Butter Oil Manufacture—Its Pr n Its” Futu {. I Depar 
ment cf Dairy Industr 1 Wis 























DIFCO; 


Bacto-Tryptone Glucose Extract Agar 
for Plate Counts of Milk 


Bacto-Tryptone Glucose Extract Agar 
is prepared from approved ingredients 
in accordance with the requirements of 
“Standard Methods for the Examination 
of Dairy Products” of the American 
Public Health Association. Upon plates 
| of this medium colonies are larger and 
| more representative of the milk flora than 








those occurring on other media. Medium 
prepared from Bacto-Tryptone Glucose 
Extract Agar requires no filtration and 
has a reaction of pH 7.0 after autoclave 
sterilization. 








DIFCO LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 





March, 1944 











































| DOERING 
BUTTER 
PRINTERS 








You get maximum output of prints for minimum 
outlay by using Doering machines. Exceedingly low 
operating maintenance costs. Sizes 200 to 5,000 Ibs. 
per hour in quarters, halves, pound solids or rolls, 
Full details and latest catalog for the asking. 


C. DOERING| 
& SON, Inc. 


1379 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 


AUTOMATS have no peer 


for rapid, careful and thorough wrapping of prints in waxed papers, 
parchment or cellophane. Handle up to 7,500 pieces per hour. Send 
for literature. 


AUTOMAT PACKAGING 
MACHINE WORKS, INC- 


15 Broadway, TOLEDO, 0. 
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Mid-West Coop. Convenes 


Attention of Annual Meeting Centers on Discussion of 


Post-War Dairy Possibilities 


HE cleventh annual meeting of the Mid-West Producers’ 
"T Comnee was held in South Bend, Ind., February 24- 

25 on a note of long-range optimism as members faced 
the uncertainties and problems of another war year. 

The 200 delegates and guests heard President F. H. 
Suhre, of Columbus, Ind., report that the five state cooper- 
ative had come into its own in 1943, proving decisively its 
worth to dairymen as a service organization in dealing with 
war-time regulations and other complexities. He reported 
that the 25 member creameries had processed 23,500,000 
pounds of butterfat during 1943. 


Stone Analyzes Butter Outlook 


In an analysis of the post-war dairy outlook, guest 
speaker, Frank Stone, sales manager of Land O'Lakes Cream- 
eries, Minneapolis, predicted the return of butter to full con- 
sumer usage. The war-time scarcity of butter will increase 
public appreciation of the product, he said. Stone declared 
that recent developments in milk powder might have a 
marked influence on the post war dairy situation. If, as we 
return to peace, solids not fat in milk retain the high value 
placed upon them by the war agencies, Stone said, it would 
be possible to lower the relative value of butterfat and thus 
make butter available at a reduced price. 


While venturing no prediction, Stone pointed out that 
processing capacity for milk powder has been greatly ex- 
panded. With a potential output of 1 billion pounds of dry 
skim a year, he said, producers may be obliged to seek export 
markets. Soya bean proteins may offer increased competition 
for skim milk in livestock feeding, he added. New processing 
methods for dry whole milk may improve the keeping quality 
of this product and impart new consumer possibilities. 


Because inflation of prices has been less pronounced for 
milk products than for meat products, Stone said dairying 
may suffer less from the shock of post-war adjustment than 
the livestock industry. He urged adoption of a production 
goal of 1 pound of butterfat per day per cow for post-war 
dairymen. 

Important revisions in the government butter program 
for 1944 were foreshadowed by the address of Paul E. 
Quintus of the War Food Administration, Washington, D. C. 
While intimating that the 1943 set-aside principle will be 


retained, Quintus said there probably would be important 
differences in the purchase plan with the industry dealing 
directly to a larger degree “with the military”. 


Quintus Outlines Policies 


Quintus said important decisions would be reached late 
in February on the disposition of remaining 1943 set-aside 
butter. 


Indications are that “claimant” agencies looking to tlie 
War Food Administration for dairy products will be ‘expected 
to more accurately estimate their requirements during 1944 
and this is expected to bring important differences into thie 
mechanics of compliance with government requisition orders 


The government spokesman said WFA had been a little 
slow in moving to check the drain on butter production, but 
described the limitation orders on cream, ice cream and fluid 
milk as shaped to that end. 


J. F. Yaeger of the Michigan State Farm Bureau ad 
dressed the annual convention banquet, stressing the value 
of cooperation in contrast with extremes of social and econ 
omic organization. 


The annual efficiency contest among creameries of the 
Mid-West group was won by the Constantine Cooperati 
Creamery, Constantine, Mich. A. P. Oster is manager. The 
Middlebury Cooperative Creamery, Middlebury, Ind., wit 
M. E. Plank as manager, was second. Results were announced 
by E. J. Ryger, Mid-West manager. 


Officers and Directors Elected 


Officers reelected at the annual meeting of delegates, 
February 25th, were: F. H. Suhre, Columbus, Ind., president; 
Fred Walker, Carson City, Mich., vice-president; M. E. Plank, 
Middlebury, Ind., secretary-treasurer; E. J. Ryger, South 
3end, Ind., manager. 


Directors named were G. P. Southwell, Pana, Ill.; O 
Brubaker, La Fontaine, Ind.; R. A. Chitty, Chalmers, Ind.; 
D. K. McCart, Orleans, Ind.; M. E. Plank, Middlebury, Ind.; 
F. H. Suhre, Columbus, Ind.; G. §. Coffman. Coldwater, 
Michigan; C. B. Grant, Lawrence, Mich.; Percy Penfold, East 
lordan, Mich.; Fred Walker, Carson City, Mich.; J. Paul 
Keeney, Elsie, Mich.; Robert Blank, Carson City, Mich.; 
Eugene Chryst, Dayton, Ohio, and T. E. Hord, Jr., Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn. 
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Knowledge of Dry Skimmilk Prices Now ifs Im- 
portant in epuetia Under the Federal-State Milk 
Marketing Orders For the New York Area. 

Market Quotations and Comments on FLUID 
CREAM, DRY SKIMMILK AND OTHER CON- 
CENTRATED._ MILKS are available regularly cach 
week in the TUESDAY edition of our daily 


Producers’ Price - Current 


SUBSCRIPTION EDITION 
Subscription Price 


This Issue Weekly $3.00 oo 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 
173 CHAMBERS STREET NEW YORK, 7. N. Y. 
Upen Receipt eof Check = ng Ay placed immediately on 
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Milk Sugar Committee Meets 


Order Regulating Distribution Seen as Necessary Follow- 
ing Conference With WFA Officials 


Washington, D. C.—At the first meeting of the Milk 
Sugar Advisory Committee held February 21 in Washington, 
D. C., industry and government representatives unanimously 
agreed that a food order distributing milk sugar among its 
various uses probably will be necessary as a means of pro- 
viding for essential needs for this product during 1944. 

Present and prospective production trends indicate that 
milk sugar output this year will be about twice as large as 
last year or any previous year. However, the continually 
expanding demand for milk sugar for penicillin, pharmaceu 
ticals and milk-base infant foods has stepped up total demand 
beyond the prospective supply, the War Food Administration 
said. Milk sugar also is used in a variety of other products, 
many of which are likewise of a highly essential nature. 

The proposed order would cover the distribution of crude 
milk sugar to refineries, the distribution of refined sugar 
among users, and the reservation of sufficient stocks to meet 
requirements during the fall and winter months when mill 
production, and consequently milk sugar production is lowest. 

The expected increase in production will be achieved 
primarily because existing facilities for manufacturing milk 
sugar are being expanded. Federal war agencies are assisting 
in this expansion which is necessary to meet the war-created 
requirements. 

It is expected that most of the new output will be made 
from cheese whey and therefore will not draw milk away 


from fluid uses or from the major manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts. Cheese whey is a by-product of cheese manufacture 
and large quantities of it normally are fed to livestock or are 
wasted. The WFA has been encouraging the use of cheese 
whey as a food for humans since it contains some of the 
important milk solids, including milk sugar. Prior to 1944 
most of the manufactured milk sugar was derived from éasein 
whey. This is being discouraged because it has seemed more 
desirable to import the major part of United States casein 
requirements and to divert the skim milk, from which the 
casein is made, to skim milk powder. 

Industry members of the milk sugar committee are: E. F. 
Miller, The Borden Co., New York; Mahlon Kline, Smith, 
Kline and French Laboratories, Philadelphia; H. S. Van Bomel, 
Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., New York; R. E. Meade, Western 
Condensing Co., Appleton, Wis.; J. J. Quilligan, M. and R. 
Dietetic Laboratories, Columbus, Ohio; W. F. Richards, $.M.A 
Corporation, Mason, Mich.; Charles Leister, Nestles’ Mil‘ 
Products, New York; William H. Atkinson, Charles Pfizer 
and Co., Brooklyn; Dr. T. G. Klumpp, Wintrop Chemical 
Co., Inc., New York; K. H. Hoover, Commercial Solvents Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Harry C. Trelogan, of the WFA Office of Distribution’s 
Dairy and Poultry Branch, presided as government chairman. 





Announce Divco Name Change 
John Nicol, president, has announced that the name of 
the Divco-Twin Truck Company has been changed to Divco 
Corporation. No other changes have been made in the nature 
of the company’s business or in its management personnel. 
The address of the firm is the same as before: 22000 


Hoover Road, P. O. Box 8, Harper Station, Detroit 13, Mich. 














COLD 


STAMSVIK: mux FILTER 


For Top Efficiency in All Types of Filtration 


COMPLETE, rapid and economical 
filtration. 


EFFICIENCY, removes all dirt, 
milk cannot by-pass. 


SIMPLICITY, simple in design, 
easy to install. 


SANITARY, embodies the most 
improved sanitary features, all 
parts are accessible and quickly 
removed for thorough cleaning and 
sterilization. 


The STAMSVIK MILK FILTER 
is used by more than 1600 leading 
dairies for filtering cold milk, hot 
milk, hot cream, evaporated milk 
and for milk to be powdered. 
Prompt delivery of filters made 
with proper priority. 





We carry a complete stock of filter pads for cold milk, 
hot milk and cream. Flannel cloth, medium and heavy, 
mapped on one side only or both sides. Gauze cloth, 
medium and heavy—two layers with loose cotton between. 


Pads available for immediate shipment. Write for 
price list. 


Filters and Pads Handled by Leading Jobbers 


STAMSVIK MFG. CORP. 


1247 Reedsdale Street, N. S. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 














March, 1944 
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TOR,» TANK 
PLAN Pe, vii, NK 
POST WAR NEEDS 


Gen. 7, 
NOW “Sats 


The demand for greater production of dairy 
products has favored the release of Stainless 
Steel to the industry. Progressive dairies 
are now planning and installing new equip- 
ment to fill the demand, and establish them- 
selves to efficiently supply a post war 
market. 


Our engineers are always ready to assist 
you, without obligation, in planning for the 
equipment you need. 


JUST WRITE TO... 


POPS/ 4 4 LS. 

7 PRODUCTS _AcOMPANY 
1000 BERRY AVENUE 

SAINT PAUL MINNESOTA 





















































































Using Our Separator 





Items of Interest Skimmed From 


Here and There 





C-P Bulletin 
N ROTOGRAVURE, the 


ruary issue of the Creamery 


January-Feb- 
Package 
wide range 


pictorial Bulletin contains a 


of highly interesting illustrations, not only 
of C-P equipment but of unusual scenes from 
far-flung corners of the world. The human 
interest scenes interspersed with attractive 
illustrations of ( 
hold the 


cight page 


P equipment and supplies 


reader’s attention throughout the 


Micronic Filter 
OMBINING high capacity with un 
usual fineness of filtration, light weight, 
low cost and design simplicity a new 


precision proprietary filter, originated and 


perfected under the supervision of the en- 


gineering and research departments of Adel 
Precision Products Corp., Burbank, Cal., is 


now in production. 





Designed as the Micronic Filter because it 


filters particles of 5 microns and larger, 
Army and Navy 
specifications, this new filter operates from 
F. below Zero to 165 deg. 
The filtering 
contracts with the 


meeting the requirements of 
65 deg. F. above 
cartridge itself expands and 
varying temperatures 


encountered, 


An automatic pressure relief is incorpot 
ated to by-pass the full flow of liquid at any 
predetermined pressure setting, should line 
surges peak beyond a safe point. Filter oper 


ates 1 any position 


Dural alloy is used for the metal parts ol 
the filter, although tooling is so arranged to 
permit the use of other alloys, such as stain- 
less steels for the food industry and other 


individualized applications. 


De-scaling Manual 


HEN faced with the problem of re- 
moving rust and scale from water- 
cooled and water-circulating equip- 
ment, wartime maintenance executives in the 
dairy industry are concerned with threc 
major aims; (1) to increase output of exist- 
ing equipment; (2) to shorten shut down- 


time; and (3) to conserve time and man- 


88 ; 


power. Of particular interest, in this connec- 
tion, is a newly revised and enlarged sixth 


edition of 
Manual. 


the 28-page Oakite De-Scaling 


The manual describes successfully used 
techniques and procedures for increasing out- 
put of existing equipment and shortening 
shut-down time by quickly restoring normal 
heat transfer efficiency to such equipment 
as milk coolers, pasteurizers, pre-heaters, 
bottle and can washing machines, refrigerant 
condensers and compressors, surface con- 
densers, evaporative condensers and other 


heat exchange units. 


Data is also given on an acid-type, scale- 
dissolving material known as Oakite Com- 
pound No. 32 which eliminates the hazards 
to personnel and equipment so frequently 
involved in the use of commercial raw acids 


for these de-scaling operations. 

Copies of this fact-filled, illustrated manual 
are freely available on request to Oakite 
Products, Inc., 36B Thames Street, New 


York 6, N. Y. 
N. Y. Food Guide 
N EXTENSIVE 


presents a detailed picture of the food 


directory which 

and beverage industry in metropolitan 
New York has just been released by Positive 
Press, Inc. Entitled, the Food and Beverage 
Guide, the 1943 edition lists 
60,000 firms. 


more than 


The lists of manufacturers and brokers 
of food products contain, in addition to the 
usual addresses and telephone numbers, 
names of officers of firms, and brands and 
products manufactured or distributed. The 
inclusion in the hotel list of the names of 
hundreds of managers, stewards and chefs 


adds to the value of this section. 


There is a completely indexed twenty-page 
supplement of laws and regulations, contain 
ing the most important State and City regu- 
lations governing the manufacture, distribu- 
tion and sale of food and beverages. 

Orders at $5.00 per copy may be mailed 
to the Food and Beverage Guide, 55 West 
42nd Street, Room 1423, New York City. 


Good-will 
Mitk CoMmPANY, 


Philadelphia, has just completed distri- 


UPPLEE-WILLS-JONES 


bution to all employees of an attractive 


new handbook describing the company’s 
Entitled “Your Op- 
portunity,” the two-color booklet of 34 pages 


strikes a new note in frankness and sincerity 


structure and policies. 


in attempting to “sell” the company to new 
and veteran employees alike. 

Henderson Supplee, Jr., president of the 
company, declares that every effort was made 
to emphasize the relation of all jobs to the 
progress of the company and its employees 
and that there is a partnership in the business 
which affects all job-holders. 

The booklet not only describes the com- 
pany’s operations in terms of individuals; it 


sets forth the attractive future of the milk 
industry and the company as a means of 
urging employees to fit themselves for pro- 
motion and greater rewards in the future. 


Truck Aid 


TUDEBAKER DEALERS and delivery truck 
operators are now receiving the initial 
press copies of Studebaker’s latest book- 
let “Wartime Information for the Delivery 
Truck Operator”. 
booklet 
is that it provides delivery truck operators 
with the complete text of ODT 17. 


An outstanding feature of this 
\ series 
of questions and answers supplements the 
entire subject of government regulation of 
wholesale and retail deliveries. 





Warline 


POR THE DELIVERY TRUCK 
- OPERATOR - 





Another 
wealth of sound suggestions regarding truck 


important section contains a 
wartim 
It is informally written, applies to all makes 


conservation and maintenance in 


of trucks and furnishes useful data on truck 
care, causes of tire wear, lubrication re 
quirements, minor adjustments and operating 
economies. 


Biolac 


IOLAC, the modified evaporated milk 
manufactured by the Borden Company 
will be further concentrated and its new 
container will be 13 ounces in capacity, 1 
comparison with the present 16-ounce siz 
The new container will effect a savings 
metal, labels and storage space, as well a 
permit a reduction in shipping weight 
One ounce of this new product diluted wit 
one and one half ounces of water gives tl 


cerrect mixture. 


Recorder: 
HE Bristot CoMPANyY, manufacture! 
of industrial recording and controlling 
instruments has recently printed a dat 
sheet on their Recording Thermometers f¢ 
use in Frozen Food Locker Plants. I 
stallation, specifications, and use are clear! 
described and illustrated. Copies may b 
obtained by writing The Bristol Company 
Waterbury 91, Conn. : 
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Milk Cows Up Slightly 


New York State Report Shows Num- 
bers Somewhat Above a Year Ago— 
Record High in U. S. 


Albany, N. Y.—The 1,441,000 cows 
nd heifers 2 years old or over kept for 
milk on New York farms January 1, 
944 compare with 1,413,000 (revised) 

year ago and 1,442,000 two years ago. 
Current numbers are about 9 per cent 
above the low point reached in 1935 and 
1936, although nearly equal to the num- 
ber on hand January 1, 1933, according 
to a federal-state report prepared unde 
the direction of Agricultural Statistician 
kK. L. Gillette and issued from the New 
York State Department of Agriculture 
and Markets. 


Earlier peaks in milk cow numbers 
occurred in 1920, with 1,499,000 cows, 
the January average for the 7-year 1917- 
23 period having been 1,467,000 head. 
Back in 1905 about 1,450,000 cows were 
recorded while United States Censuses 
in 1880 and 1890 found 1,438,000 and 
1,440,000 “milch cows” ‘respectively. 


Even though the figures may not be 
fully comparable in the earlier years, it 
is clear that there has been little change 
in cow numbers in New York in more 


than 60 years, except for the small up 
and down cyclical movements. A strik- 
ing feature in the state’s dairy industry 
has been the irregularly falling number 
of farms keeping cows, dropping in more 
recent years from about 184,000 farms 
with milk production in 1910 to 115,000 
in 1940, the report points out. Herds 
have gradually become larger and more 
highly commercialized. 
Output Per Cow Sharply Up 

Milk production per cow has increased 
almost amazingly over a period of years 
due to improved breeding, feeding and 
care, and to a 
winter dairying. Average production of 
milk per cow in New York in the 5- 
vears 1922-26 (the first for which syste- 
matic annual estimates are available) was 
5,140 pounds; in the 5-year period 1939- 
43 it averaged 5,800 pounds or 13 per 
cent higher, the peak production (6,050 
pounds, revised) 
1942. 

Although milk production in 1943 in 
New York fell below 1942 by about 4 
per cent it was, with the exception of 
that vear the highest on record, amount- 
ing to about 7,784,000,000 Ibs., the sur- 
vey shows. This includes quantities 
used for home use, farm butter making 
and calf feeding as well as that sold as 
milk or cream. 


substantial increase in 


having occurred in 





Heifers and heifer calves are at the 
high levels close to those prevailing dur- 
ing the past 5 years and are sufficient 
to permit normal replacements and to 
adequately maintain milking herds in the 
state. 

The 27,607,000 cows (for milk) on 
farms in the United States are 2 per 
cent more than last vear and the high- 
est number on record, the report con- 
cludes. In the North Atlantic and some 
of the South Atlantic States and in a 
few of the Central States the dairy in- 
dustry has been relatively stable over a 
long period. 
to the 
have doubled or even tripled since the 


In other areas, especially 


west and south, COW numbers 


beginning of the present century. 


A. G. SPRIGGS DIES 





Bloomington, Ind. (EB) Austin C. 
Spriggs, 51 years old, owner and presi- 
dent of the Spriggs Dairy Co. here, died 
recently in a local hospital following an 
attack of pneumonia. A resident of this 
city most of his life, he was educated in 
local schools and at Indiana University. 

He was a veteran of World War I 
and was a member of the Chamber of 
American Legion, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars and the Masonic lodge. 
The widow, his parents and a_ son 


Commerce, 


survive. 














equipment, products, ete. 


illustrated, by J. H. Monrad 





173 Chambers Street 
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Discovered 


While House-cleaning — A number of old books 
— Not of great value in Modern Milk and Dairy 
Products Processing — But, of Intense Interest to 
those who would like to know more about the in- 
dustry and methods employed in earlier days. 


| 
| 
These paper-bound books are all in good condi- | 
tion, liberally illustrated with pictures of early day | 


HERE THEY ARE | 


A. B. C. in Buttermaking, 115 pages, illus- 
trated, by J. M. Monrad......... 


Cheese Making in Switzerland, 66 pages, 


The Milk and Cream Supply of Cities — 
What It Is and What It Will Be, 80 
pages, by Julius Moldenhawer 

Cold Storage, 24 pages, by Frank G. Urner 10c 
ORDER NOW for several hours of highly inter- 

esting reading about the dairy industry of years ago. 


Please send money or check with your order to 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 
Publishers Since 1858 
New York 7, N. Y. 


General Offices 


Sales 
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THE CREAMERY PACKAGE 
1243 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, III. 


METAL SPONGE ©. -: 


Takes a Shine’ ° 
To Clean-Up Jobs 


This fast-working sponge is a real time- 
saver. Its continuous ribbon of metal gets 
under, and cuts away, the foreign material. 
Helps remove sticky casein deposits and 
hard, encrusted milkstone. 










Sanikurl speeds cleaning but does not scratch 
... will not rust or splinter . .. doesn’t harm 
stainless steel or white metal surfaces. . . is 
easy on the hands. 


Order a carton of 1 dozen Sanikurl Sponges 
today. Money back if you're not satisfied. 


MFG. COMPANY 


riches n B Prin pal Citie 


































January Milk at $3.43 


Pool Volume Shows a Gain of 4 Per 
Cent Over Same Months Last Year 
—Burdensome Flush Predicted 


Dr. C. J. Blanford, administrator of 
the New York Metropolitan Milk Mar- 
keting Area recently announced that the 
pool price for approved milk received 
for January at 450 plants was at the uni- 
form rate of $3.43 a hundredweight. 
The price is 8.9 per cent above the rate 
of $3.15 for January 1943. The admin- 
istrator reported that the January 1944 
pool will yield a return of $13,771,- 
458.37 to producers and that the pool 
value combined with the dairy feed pay- 
ments of the War Food Administration 
at the minimum January rate of 25 cents 
a hundredweight will yield at least $14,- 
738,458.37. Income from the January 
1943 pool was less than that amount 
by $601,595.74. The margin is equiva- 
lent to a gain of 4 per cent. 


Dr. Blanford pointed out that the in- 
crease in income was held to a lower 
rate than the gain in price by a decrease 
of nearly 10 per cent in the volume of 
receipts. January deliveries from 50,445 
approved farms came to a total of 386,- 
781,854 pounds. In 1943, however, the 
January pool production mounted to 
127,695,960 pounds. It was accepted at 
463 plants, 13 more than are currently 
shipping to New York, and was the out- 
put of 54,199 farms. 


In commenting on the outlook Dr. 
Blanford said, “Our experience indicates 
that production is rising at a faster rate 
than in 1943. The trend definitely points 
to a burdensome flush production with 
less milk in the last half of 1944. 


Estimate for February 


A uniform price of $3.37 a hundred- 
weight has been forecast by the admin- 
istrator as the rate of return dairy farm- 
ers in the six states of the New York 
milkshed will collect in March from the 


metropolitan milk pool for their deliver- 
ies in February. The forecast price is 7 
per cent higher than the price for the 
same month in 1943. 


The administrator pointed out, how- 
ever, that dairy farmers will collect dairy 
feed payment from the War Food Ad- 
ministration at the minimum rate of 40 
cents a hundredweight in addition 
their pool return. 


Dr. Blanford estimated the month’s 
volume at 387,000,000 pounds and pro- 
jected the total yield to a minimum of 
$15,064,900. The estimated volume for 
February is less than in the same month 
in 1943 when pool receipts amounted in 
all to 411,000,000 pounds. 


Sheffield January Milk Price 


Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., announced 
a net cash price for 3.5 per cent milk 
delivered during January of $3.42 per 
100 Ibs. after deduction of lc for asso- 
ciation dues. This compared with a 
December net figure of $3.49 and a Jan- 
uary, 1943 net figure of $3.14. The price 
applies to the 201-210 mile zone. 


League January Pool Price 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association average net paid pool return 
to producers for January was $3.37 per 
100 Ibs. for 3.5 per cent milk in the 
201-210 mile freight zone. The com- 
parable November figure was $3.43. 
The January, 1943, price was $3.01. 
Grade A premiums where earned are in 
addition. 


January Minimum Prices 


Basic prices for 3.5 per cent milk in 
201-210 mile zone in effect in New York 
City Area under the Federal-State Mar- 
keting Agreement used by all handlers 
in figuring returns for December. 


Price Per point 
per butterfat 
Class ewt. differential 
I $3.70 04 
I (Outside) ~0F 04 
II-A 2.70 O77 
11-B 2.58 074 
1I-c 2.3 067 
II-D 2.399 0€ 
II-E 2.25 06 4 


Price Per point 
per butterfat 
Class owt. differentia! 
11-F 2.263 -064 
Ill 2.836 -081 
IV-A 1.796 951 
IV-B 2.295 56 
V-A 1.096 
V-B 641 
+Plus uniform price for January, 1943 


January Uniform Milk Price 


Administrator C. J. Blanford has an- 
nounced a uniform price for the month 
of January of $3.43 per 100 Ibs. for 3.5 
per cent milk received from produceis 
at plants in the 201-210 mile zone under 
the federal-state orders regulating the 
handling of milk in the New York Met- 
ropolitan marketing area. This is 7c be- 
low December and 28c above Januar 
1943. 


January Milk Receipts 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 





40-Qt. Cans 

Milk Cream 
Jan., 1944 3,5 5 48,984 
Jan., 1943 3 2 50,32 24 
Dec., 1943 3, 619. 966 48,522 17,224 
Dec., 1942 3,330,098 78,805 30,185 
Year 1943 42,131,019 749,478 361,308 
Year 1942 39,532,335 1,290,069 565 


PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Trucl 


40-Qt. Cans 

Cream 
Jan., 1944 18,484 
Jan., 194 13,058 ( 
Dec., 194 16,956 13,138 
Dec., 1942 17,108 11,197 
Year 1943 268,506 181,433 
Year 1942 326,055 187,295 





BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Tru 
40-Qt. Cans— 


Milk Cream Co 
Jan., 1944 639,081 31,370 5 
Jan., 1943 638,160 29,892 8,267 
Dec., 1943 621,402 36,454 6,398 
Dec., 1942 601,791 35,033 9,670 
Year 1943 7,845,855 487,494 144,893 
Year 1942 7,161,182 583,365 139 1 


_———e =o 


ALDERNEY DAIRY EXPANDS 


Newark, N. J. — Newark Milk & 
Cream Company (Alderney Dairy) has 
purchased the Isbell-Porter property at 
40-54 Bridge St. 

The acquisition of this corner puts 
into one ownership the entire block 
facing on Bridge St. between Garrabrant 
Court and McCarter Highway, compris- 
ing a frontage on Bridge St. of about 
400 feet. 


























WEST ALLIS 
WISCONSIN 








—MILK— 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 
A Dependable National Marketing Service 
Authorized Receivers Set Aside Powder 


POWDERED 
| Whole-Skim-Roller-Spray 


Your “Set-Aside” and Free 
a. — 


CONDENSED 
Sweetened & Plain Skim 
Sweet Cream 
Frozen Cream 


«|| SIMMONS DAIRY PRODUCTS, Ltd. 


2 W. FRONT STREET 







Phone Main 0461 piactindird. Ming OHIO 


2 
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Employe Relationship 
Bowman Manual Designed to Build 
Closer Bond and Mutual Trust Be- 


tween Workers and Management 


“Your Job with the Bowman Dairy 
Company” is the title of a new twenty- 
eight page employee manual recently 
published by Bowman Dairy Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, describing the essen- 
tial functions of the company, the op- 
portunities for advancement, company 
policies, and personnel procedure. 

Dr. C. E. Peck, in the introductory 
remarks, stressed the need of team work 
between employer and employee. 


Background, Directors, Blueprint of 
your Company, Continuity of Employ- 
Opportunity for 


ment, Advancement, 





Dr. D. B. Peck M. J. Metzger 


Your Equipments, Facts About your Job, 
and Company Products are the various 
subjects discussed. 

In a brief history of the company’s 
background it is stated that it was estab- 
lished in 1874 by Robert Bowman, his 
sons J. R., R. A., and E. M., together 
with Dr. C. E. Peck. 

Every director of the organization is 
\ctive in its management. The directors 
headed by Dr. Peck include M. J. Metz- 
ger and F. H. Kullman, Jr., vice-presi- 
dents; J. A. Bowman, treasurer; D. Cam- 
eron Peck, secretary and sales manager, 
and F. M. Bremer, assistant secretary. 


Answer to Employe Questions 


Continuity of employment is a sub- 
ject very well handled in the attractive, 


well laid out book. 284 present employ- 
ess have been with the company for 25 
years or more, 16 have been with the 
company over 40 years, and two men 
have rounded out 50 years of service. 





BE. H. 


Kuliman J. A. 


Bowman 


Bowman does a good piece of work 
within the pages of its new publication 
to answer the age-old problem of oppor- 
tunity. A typical paragraph states, “Op- 
portunity — a word often misused—de- 
velops its full meaning in the Bowman 
organization. * * * As you enter em- 
ployment with us, do your job today and 
train yourself for the job further along. 
Your merit governs and guarantees your 
future.” 


A detailed explanation of its equip- 
ment is given in which the company 
tells of its pride in keeping the equip- 
ment modern and safe. 

“Facts About Your Job” is the title of 
a discussion on safety, discounts to em- 
ployees, payday, physical examinations, 
group and hospitalization insurance, em- 
ployee magazines, clubs and organiza- 





D. Cameron Peck F. M. Brenner 


tions, vacations, social security, and com- 
pany publications. 


The final pages describe the 


many 





products distributed by the dairy—a lo- 
cally owned and locally operated organ- 
ization, serving the Chicago Metropoli- 
tan area. 


Bowman Dairy Company has diag- 
nosed and translated many cases in hu- 
man relations within its personnel, and 
the new booklet is one of the results of 
this research. 

ieendipialiaaeMaiininapins 
PRESENTEEISM CONTEST 

Mono Service Co., manufacturers of 
paper containers for the dairy industry, 
in-plant-feeding, U. S. Army and Navy, 
is doing everything possible to cut down 
absenteeism among employees. 

One idea has been a slogan contest, 
the prizes for which were presented on 
February 25th. 

The first prize of a $25.00 War Bond 
was won by Rudolph J. Stork, whose 
slogan ran as follows: “Mono Kleen Kups 
are the best for Army, Navy and the 
rest. Stop being an absentee for the 
sake of winning victory”. 

Lucy Capalbo won the second prize 
of $15.00 in War Stamps: “Serve today 
the Kleen Kup Way”. And Joseph H. 
Hawes earned the third prize of $5.00 in 
War Stamps: “Wartime Need, is Kleen 
Kup’s Speed”. 

Five other prizes, each for $1.00 in 
War Stamps, were won by Melvin Bell, 
Emil Jourdan, W. H. Stoddart, Joseph 
Cocuzza and Neville Strecker. 





TRUCK ORDER AMENDED 





The War Production Board an- 
nounced February 16th, that Limita- 
tion Order L-l-j has been amended to 
eliminate reference to information that 
should be supplied when filing WPB 
Form 1319 for authorization to sell, 
transfer or convert fluid-food trucks, 
trailers or tank tractors. Hereafter, WPS 
Form 1319 shall be filed in quadrupli- 
cate and shall contain information 
called for by current instructions which 
will be available with the form. 











RUBBER WHEELS are on 


Girton Case Trucks Again! 


The GIRTON ROLL-RITE CASE TRUCK 
is back, redesigned and better than ever. Its 
Rubber-Wheeled Casters are easy running, 
easy swiveling and of rugged construction. 
It is smooth, quiet and efficient. 

In 1, 2 or 3 Stack Sizes 


Ask Your Jobber or Write 


GIRTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Millville, Pa. 
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Urges Economy Planning 


E. J. Mather of NDP Tells North Caro- 
lina Dairy Group How to Set 
Up Post-War Goal 


Jaleigh, N. C.—Warning the food in- 
dustry of the United States that it must 
expect a sudden drop of nearly fifty bil- 
lion dollars in the spending power: of 
the American people as soon as peace 
comes, E. J. Mather, vice-president of 
National Dairy 
urged the members of the North Caro- 
lina Dairy Products Association, at their 


Products Corporation, 


annual convention here, recently, to plan 
now for all possible economies in the 
post-war marketing of milk, butter, 
cheese, ice cream and other dairy prod- 
ucts. Only in this way, he said, will the 
public be enabled to continue to buy 
these foods in unreduced volume on a 
reduced income. 


“During the past ten years,” said Mr. 
Mather, “America was producing an an- 
nual income for its people of between 
sixty and eighty billion dollars. In three 
short years of war operations this has 
been increased to $140,000,000,000. 
With the ending of overtime pay, which 
will come with the ending of the war, 
there will be a reduction of at least one- 
third in the spending power of the 
people. 


“We hope that there may be full em- 
ployment, but we know that there won't 
be. During the transition period of 
changing war plants over into peacetime 
operations, some people will be out of 
work. This period, V-Day to Back-to- 
Normal-Day may last six months, or 
twelve months, or eighteen months. We 
will have a vast army of people, the ma- 
jority of them working but earning less 
money. Their spending ability will be 
reduced. If the milk and the cheese and 
the ice cream are still high-priced arti- 
cles in relation to what they then earn, 


they are going to drink less milk, eat 
less cheese, and enjoy less ice cream. But 
if the industry recognizes the fact that 
these people will buy these products if 
reasonably priced, then every branch of 
this business will have a chance to con- 
tinue. 


Highest Quality, Lowest Price 


“He will succeed best who delivers to 
the public the best milk obtainable, at 
the lowest price possible at which he 
can make a fair profit,” said Mr. Mather. 
“If he is sure that his source of supply 
is right, and that sanitation and efficient 
production methods are bringing to his 
plant high grade, clean, sweet and pure 
milk; if he is sure that his own method 
of pasteurization and packaging parallels 
the care exercised on the farm from 
which his pure milk comes; and if he can 
deliver the milk to the consumer while 
retaining all of the economical advan- 
tages in reduced delivery costs, so that 
the consumer will pay a relatively low 
price when the value of the quality is 
measured, he will not only retain the 
respect and admiration and patronage of 
consumers, but he will keep his volume 
up. 


“Since Pearl Harbor there has been a 
tremendous increase in the consumption 
of milk and its products. The record 
shows that our men in the armed forces 
are consuming larger quantities of milk, 
cheese, ice cream and other dairy prod- 
ucts than they did as civilians. On the 
home front, workers in defense plants 
and the folks in general have increased 
their milk orders. Consumption has in- 
creased beyond the fondest dreams of 
the milk man of five years ago. This 
swing to greater milk consumption was 
not accidental,” Mr. Mather concluded. 
“People under strain and stress, in the 
offices and shops of detense plants, as 
well as the soldier, sailor and marine, 
have found that of all beverages avail- 


able to them milk provided the best 


‘pick-up.’ Housewives have bought more 
milk, raising the daily order from what 
was formerly only Johnny’ and the 
baby’s quota to a portion for everyone 
in the family. We should not lose, after 
the war, any of the ground thus gained.” 





A. W. RAMSDELL JOINS AGENCY 





Well-Known Borden Executive Now 
Vice-President of Buchanan & Co. 


Arthur W. Ramsdell, former vice-presi- 
dent and director of sales of The Borden 
Company, has purchased an interest in 
the advertising agency of Buchanan & 
Company, Para 
mount Building 
New York City. 
and has becom« 
executive __vice- 
president of the 
agency. 

He is a form 
er vice-president 
and director of 
Grocery Manu- 
facturers of Am- 
erica. Recognized 
for his ability as a public speaker and 
as an authority on many economic sub- 
jects, Mrs. Ramsdell traveled extensively 
to make addresses at various business 
gatherings. 





A. W. Ramsdell 


Mr. Ramsdell was one of the lead- 
ing factors in the development of the 
Elsie program that gained nationwide 
recognition and also served as president 
of the National Sales Executives Club. 


eo 





DAIRY FIRMS SOLD 


The Borden Company has completed 
negotiations for the acquisition 0! 
Vonk’s Dairy, Grand Rapids, Mich., an¢ 
Zachman’s Dairy, of Marion, Ohio 
Vonk’s will become part of the Borden’ 
Dairy & Ice Cream Company, of Gran 
Rapids, and Zachman’s will be absorbed 
by Moores & Ross, Borden unit i 
Marion. 








TRIPLE DUTY 


capA can be 2emoved 
feom a bottle of milk. * Se enol 
THAT’S SOMETHING! 


Write uA for AamplerA 


DD HOT TLECAP CD. PIQUA OHIO 
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Why Many 


use 


~ 


of exes. 


labor. 
set-up. 


reproduction. 








utility. 


SELF-LOCKING 
EGG CARTONS 


tion against costly 

. Outstanding display 
3. Convenient and 
economical to use. 

4. Save time and 
5. Simple and rapid 


6. Outstanding design 


. Single surface cover 
gives 100% display 






Leading Dairies Bh 
< A Z| 
| 


—A FEW USERS— | 
Bowman Dairy The Berden Co., Land O' | 
Lakes Crys Beatrice Cry. Co., Chestnut } 
Farms-Chevy Chase Dairy, Lambrecht Cry. 

Co Rieck-McJunkin Dairy. 


ELF-LOCKIN | 
EGG CARTONS . } 
SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO. j 

599 E. Illinois St. Chicago, Illinois | 
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LIMITS DRIED MILK 





WFA Issues Long-Awaited Control on 
Sales of Various Products 


Washington, D. C.—War Food Ad- 
ministration has announced FDO 93, 
dried milk limitation order, effective 
March 1, restricting domestic sales of 
all products made by drying milk or 
milk mixtures, (except infant foods and 
products made exclusively from skim 
milk, buttermilk or whey), in order to 
divert milk from these products to those 
suitable and vitally needed for war 
needs. “Preferred” commodities include 
dried skim milk, high quality dried 
whole milk, butter, cheddar cheese and 
‘vaporated milk. 


manufacturers of 
‘dried milk products” defined as con- 
taining 35 per cent or more milk solids, 
may sell for domestic civilian consump- 
tion every 3 months either 75 per cent 
is much of these products as they sold 
for such purposes during same 3-month 
period in 1942, or 
their current 

igencies and for 
Domestic 


Processors and 


10 per cent of sum 

sales to government 
commercial 
“dried milk com- 
pounds”, defined as containing less than 
35 per cent of milk solids, will be lim- 
ited to 100 per cent of such sales dur- 
Ing 1942. 

Sales to government agencies of dried 
milk products (mostly whole milk pow- 
der) and of dried milk compounds 
mostly malted milk products) are not 
restricted. 


export. 
sales of 


Director of distribution may make any 
necessary further restrictions or adjust 
ments in sales quotas. Each producer 
nust submit a sales and inventor 
record, as well as description of all dried 
nilk products and compounds produced 
by him, as a basis for administering 
rder and determining the advisability 


f further adjustments in sales quotas. 
- 








BOTTLE DEPOSIT LIFTED 
Through an order issued by WFA 
February 28, twenty-three of the larg- 
st New York milk distributors are ex- 
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C. E. ROGERS CoO. 


empted from the Federal regulation re- 
quiring that they obtain deposits on 
milk bottles used in home deliveries. 

For more than a year all distributors 
have been required to charge a three- 
cent deposit on a quart glass container 
used in home delivery, the same as 
existed on glass containers used in store 
deliveries. 

Other distributors may 
same exemption by 
application. 

eee -— 


NATIONAL DAIRY EARNINGS 


obtain the 
making a written 





1942 Re- 
ported by L. A. Van Bomel 


Substantial Increase Over 


Net earnings of National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corp. for 1943 were $13,048,811, 
equal to $2.08 a share, compared with 
$12,221,852 or $1.95 a share in 1942, 
according to the annual report to stock- 
holders by L. A. Van Bomel, president. 

Sales were $580,179,068 compared 
with sales of $563,451,639 in 1942. The 
report showed that sales of $96,421,000 
were for direct war purposes as against 
$67,163,000 in 1942, due to the govern- 
ment’s increased demand for dairy prod 
ucts. 

Current assets as of December 31 were 
$105,308,000, compared with $91,686,- 
000 a year earlier, while current liabili- 
ties increased to $28,297,000, from $26.,- 
574,000 in 1942. Cash and government 
securities totaled $29,767,000, an_ in- 
crease of $12,740,000 during the vear. 

Bank loans of $1,757,000 were paid 
last vear, while funded debt was reduced 
by $5,616,000. 
gencies was increased by $2,500,000 to 
a total of $10,000,000. 


—_ 


TAKE OVER DAIRY PLANT 


Riverside, Cal. tobert H. Clough 
and John Clough have taken over the 
lease of the Swiss Dairy at 3610 Monroe 
St. They also purchased the stock and 
equipment, and have been operating th 
dairy since early in January. 


The reserve for contin- 











CONDENSING EQUIPMENT 


with efficient entrainment separator 

Designed to produce highest quality 

CONCENTRATED SKIMMILK 
ICE CREAM MIX 

Ask us for Location of Nearest Installation 


SPRAY PROCESS DRYERS 


Continuous or Batch Operation for drying 
MILK, EGGS AND OTHER FOODS—FULL RBEOOVERY OF SOLIDS 


HIGH TEMPERATURE CREAM PASTEURIZERS 


8731 WITT STREET, DETROIT 9, MICH. 





HELP TRAINING PROGRAM 


Harold G. Smith, head of the Farm 
Bureau’s Labor Department in New 
Haven, Conn., announced late last 
month that the first group of 20 New 
Haven boys to receive dairy training, at 
the University of Connecticut, in Storrs, 
preparatory to relieving the labor short 
age on dairy farms in this vicinity, left 
their homes for a week’s training. 

Following 20 hours of practical trai 
ing in and around New Haven, and 
week’s training at Storrs, the boys will! 
be ready to begin work on farms ne¢ 
Another class of 
20 boys will begin traning soon, accord 


ing to Mr. Smith. 
——_ —_« —~<¢ 


IRVING REYNOLDS WITH OPA 


one 


ing help this summer. 





Irving C. Reynolds, president of tl 
Franklin Creamery Company in Toled 
Ohio, has been appointed Chief of thi 
Dairy Products, Fats and Oils Rationing 
Branch of the Office of Price Admit 


tration according to a recent announ 


ment by Walter F. Straub. directo: 
the Food Rationing Division 

Mr. Reynolds succeeds L. A. Bau 
mann who resigned to return to private 


industry. 








Mr. Reynolds is a former president o! 
the National Association of Retail Ii 
Cream Manufacturers and director 
the Ohio Dairy Products Associatio1 

— -— — 
NEW ORLEANS MILK PRICE 
New Orleans, La. The War Food 


Administration took steps March | 
continue the current price of milk to 
producers in this milkshed by susp« 

portion of the 


called for an 


ing that federal milk 
order which 


price decrease after March 31. 
. 


automat 


The present producer price for Class 
1 milk is $3.67 per 100 Ibs., and the 
price of Class 2 milk is $3.00. Under 
the suspended provision, farmers would 
have received 93 cents per 100 Ibs. less 
for each of these 2 classes of milk be 


ginning April 1. 


WHOLE MILK 
BUTTERMILK 


Economical Operation 


HOTWELLS 

































. 
Marketing Agreement 
riences i Page 66) 

tion provisions of the orders, but now 
the aim is directed at the provision 
essential to the maintenance of the pro- 
ducer organizations without whose initi- 
ative and support such programs could 
neither have been inaugurated, nor 
maintained in successful operation. 
However, this is but a preliminary skir- 
mish. When the real fight takes place, 
no doubt adequate defense will be 
forthcoming to uphold these co-opera- 
tive payments provisions, which co- 
operatives and their attorneys consider 
economically and legally sound. 


It must not be forgotten that a some- 
what similar provision in the New York 
order for payments to co-operative asso- 
ciations was pointedly attacked in the 
Rock Royal case. The provision was 
strongly supported by the government 
attorneys in the District Court and in 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The Supreme Court did not 
directly pass on the question, although 
it did refuse to affirm the District 
Judge’s holding that this was one of the 
provisions that made the order invalid.” 


Viewpoint of the Boston Dealer 


Replying to a request for comment one 
well known executive in the milk dis- 
tributing business in Boston replied 
follows: 


“The matter was originally brought 
into the United States District Court in 
Washington. There the Lower Court 
said that on a technicality farmers had 
no right to question disposition of money 
out of the Milk Pool. The Milk Pool, of 
course, is Order No. 4—Boston. The Ap- 
pellate Court sustained the Lower Court, 
but the Supreme Court reversed them, 
and said a producer did have a right, 
interest, in the money in the 
which means then that the case 
goes back to the District Court for trial. 

“The case, of course, relates to so- 
called service payments out of the Pool, 


and an 
Pool. 


which really creates a subsidy for co- 
operatives in the Boston Pool. The 
Order provides that 1% cents per hun- 
dredweight may be paid to qualified 
Bargaining Cooperatives and 5 cents per 
hundredweight to Operating Coopera- 
tives who ship fluid milk as Class I. Most 
of the Operating Cooperatives get 6% 
cents from the Pool. Cooperatives with 
owned city sales, however, do not get 
5 cents on their own sales, nor sales to 
chain stores. Five cents is paid on sales 
to other handlers principally, but never- 
theless it is a subsidy which enables 
many cooperatives to pay a dividend to 
their members in excess of the Adminis- 
trator’s blended price. This makes their 
returns higher than that received by pro- 
ducers selling to a distributor who has a 
large proportion of Class I sales and pays 
large amounts of money into the Pool to 
help pay the Cooperatives’ milk checks. 

“Of course, if 5 cents per hundred- 
weight payments are legal, ten cents, or 
any other fanciful sum could be paid 
to cooperatives out of the Pool, which 
would, of course, soon drive all the pro- 
prietary business out of the country, 
make it all cooperative, whereupon there 
would be no excuse for the subsidy and 
it would defeat itself. 

“Producers, who are non-members of 
a cooperative in Maine cannot under- 
stand how a cooperative in Vermont, for 
instance, renders them any service, and 
why part of their milk checks should be 
taken by the Pool and their blended 
price lowered in order to pay a Vermont 
cooperative a subsidy, upon which it 
can be clearly shown it pays dividends 
to its producers, making total payments 
for milk in excess of those received by 
the Maine producers. 

“Milk Orders in New York, Boston 
and Cincinnati, and probably St. Louis, 
now carry provisions to make service pay- 
ments out of the Pool money before the 
Pool and the blended price is figured.” 





Buy U.S. War Bonds. 


E. E. Reynolds Dead 


Washington Representative of Urner- 
Barry Co. Publications Long 
Conducted News Service 


Washington, D. C. — Elmer E. Rey- 
nolds, conductor of a widely-used Wash- 
ington agricultural news service and for 
a number of years representative here 
of the American Milk Review and othe: 
Urner-Barry Company publications, died 
recently at his home 10 Enderby Drive 
Alexandria, Va., after a protracted ill- 
He was in his 


ness. 79th year. 
Mr. Reynolds was a veteran special- 


ist in handling of various phases of news 
coverage bearing on dairy, poultry and 
other agricultural products in the Wash 
ington scene. He enjoyed a wide circle 
of contacts in the many agencies of the 
government whose activities bear upon 
production, distribution and wartime 
controls of farm products and processed 
foods. Long a staunch advocate oi 
sound economic principles in dealing 
with agricultural problems as a whole, 
Mr. Reynolds has crusaded for strict ad- 
herence to these fundamentals both in 
governmental operations and the con- 
duct of independent and co-operative 
elements in the food field. 


Mr. Reynolds had been confined to 
his home in nearby Alexandria for sev 
eral months. His passing is the cause of 
sorrow among a broad circle of friend: 





CREAM STORAGE STOCKS 





U. S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports the following cold storage holdings 


of frozen cream February Ist in the 
country’s warehouses: 
Jan. 1 Feb. 1 
1944, 40-qt. cans 257,000 00.0 
1943, 40-qt. cans 123,000 114,0 
+2 34, 000 4 186. 0 


The exceptionally heavy warehouse 
holdings this year is strikingly see 
February 1, 1939-43 average holding 
stood at 129,000 cans. 











STOPS 


aerator, homogenizer, or 


sure tubes. 
Sanitary. 
coast to coast. 


of all models and prices. 





407 S. Dearborn 


MILK WASTE 
Ganatron Electronic 


MILK LEVEL CONTROL 


positively controls the fullness—NO OVERFLOWING—and empti- 
ness of any tank, cooler, pasteurizer, 
freezer. 
Operated by electronics — has no 
moving parts—no floats—no pres- 
Never fails—Absolutely 
Used by leading dairies 


Write for Bulletin 5431 for details 


LUMENITE ELECTRONIC C9. 


CHICAGO, 5. 

















DRY MILK 


or 
ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS 


Spray or Roller Process 
BUTTERMILK POWDER 
WHOLE MILK POWDER 


For Human Consumption 


Marwyn Dairy Products Corp. 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
Phone: Harrison 8688 


Cars or Less 





CHICAGO 
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DRIED SKIM RECHRISTENED > 


Senate Passes Bill Favoring Several 
More Dignified Trade Names 


Dried skimmilk emerged from the 
Senate February 21 with two modern- 
istic titles, conferred by a 46-to-4 roll- 
call vote. The members passed a bill 
legalizing new names for Dried Skim- 
milk, henceforth permitted to be called 
“defatted milk solids” and “non-fat dry 
milk solids.” 

Senator John H. Overton, of Louis- 
iana, who headed the small minority bit- 
terly opposing the change stated, “Why, 
you might as well call castor oil the 
elixir of life’ or ‘the nectar of the gods.’ 
: hy not change the name of spinach 

| ‘health and strength greens’ and oleo- 
margarine to ‘vegetable butter’? 

Senator Bennett C. Clark of Missouri, 
favoring the change in name, asserted 
that millions of underprivileged Amer- 
icans could benefit by the vitamins and 
other nutritious contents of milk from 
which the cream has been separated, 
and did they not remember that in the 
old days “skimmilk” was fed to the hogs. 

Senator Overton, replying to Senator 
Clark said ,“Phooey. Corn and potatoes 
are fed to hogs, too, but nobody refuses 
to eat them. This bill is sponsored by 
commercial interests anxious to mislead 
the public.” 

—————-o —__—_ 


HARTLEY DAIRY CLOSES 


— Hartley Brothers 
discontinued deliveries February 
1, according to a recent announcement 
by Clayton Hartley, one of the owners. 
Mr. Hartley said that the decision to 
suspend operation was brought about 
entirely by conditions arising from the 
W 


Carmichaels, Pa. 
Dairy 























Classified Advertising 


RATES: ‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. Limit 
of 50 words; 2c for each additional word. | 
All other advertisements, 5c a word ($1.00 | 
minimum). Keyed ads, 15e extra te cover 
return postage. The name and address 
should be included in counting the words. 


All payments strictly in advance. 

















POSITION WANTED 

AS MANAGER of a dairy product 
manufacturing concern desiring the serv- 
ices of a qualified supervisor. Dairy 
school graduate;. thirty years of practical 
experience in every phase of the indus- 
try. Excellent references. Personal inter- 
view preferred. Box 619, care this 
publication. 3-M-3 
~ AS PLANT SUPERINTENDENT or 
Production Manager with large well 
established concern. Seventeen years’ 
extended and diversified experience in 
all branches of milk industry. Dairy 
college education. Can handle help, 
supervise plant maintenance. Expecting 
$100.00 per week. Box 624, care this 
publication. 3-M 

Milk plant superintendent with 25 
years of practical experience—last 20 
years with one company. Desires to 
make a change. Draft exempt. Avail- 
able immediately. Box 627, care this 
publication. 3-M 
~ BY A DRAFT-DEFERRED Plant 
Manager. Know production work A to 
Z. Good mechanic. Dairy college train- 
ing abroad and in U.S.A. -Can produce 
all by-products. Laboratory control. Can 
handle help and produce results. Salary 
$90. Box 625, care this publication. 3-M 

WORKING PLANT MANAGER 
would like to contact some established 
bottling company where his services and 
some investment are desired. Send full 
information. Box 626, the “Review.” 3-M 








WANTED TO BUY 
ICE CREAM PLANT in Pennsylvania 
or New Jersey. Operating plant pre- 
ferred. Box 617, care this publication. 
3-M 








WANTED-—Drop frame milk wagon 
with pneumatic tires and brakes, in vic- 
inity of New Jersey. Young & Hipp 
Somerville, N. J. 3-M 











MILK PLANT WANTED 


WISH TO PURCHASE milk plants, 
cheese plants or butter plants. Location 
anywhere in the United States. Can 


handle and finance large operation. 
Please send full details. Box 615, care 
this publication. 3-MB-2 


CREAMERY re- 


MILK PLANT OR 
ceiving 200 cans or more per day. Box 
618, care this publication. 3-M 








DAIRY FOR SALE 


FOR SALE- Fully equipped | Dairy in 
Central Pe nnsylvania, including four In- 
ternational trucks. If interested, write 
Markles Dairy, Box 94, Pleasant Gap, 
Penna. 3-M 


FOR SALE Retail-wholesale milk 
and ice cream business located best sec- 
tion Virginia. - Over five thousand quarts 
daily; over one hundred wholesale ice 











cream customers. Two _ distributing 

branches. Good price and terms. Box 

623, care this publication. 3-M 
STOKERS FOR SALE 

NEW AND REBUILT commercial 


stokers in various sizes. New feed water 


pumps and return systems. We stoker 
Scotch-Marine Boilers. McClures, Inc., 
Tiffin, Ohio. MB-3 
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CONCENTRATED MILKS 








N. Y. MILK PRICES 
3.5% milk in 201-210 mile 





|}Basic prices for 





CASE CASE Unsw.cond. DRY SKIMMILK zone in effect in New York City Area under 
CONDENSED EVAPORATED whole milk —— Spray— - Hot Roller— the Federal-State Marketing Agreement used 
Known br. Other br Kncowe br Other br. 40-qt. can Known br. Otherbr. Otherbr. Otherbr. '|ny = all handlers in figuring returns for 
DATE (case) (case) (case) (case) 10% Fat Lb L» Human Feed February: Price Per point 
—————— —_——— . a ———— ———___— - per butterfat 
I — @5.90 ». 30@ 5.40 4.20@ 4.25 4.20@4.25 |10.75@11.00'153@ 157@ sia s Class cwt differential 
2 — @5.90| 5.30@5.40 4.20@4.25 | 4.20@4.25 |10 11.00/153@ 153@ : ——___——___ - —— . _ 
— & 5.90 | 5.30@5.40 4.20@4.25 4. @4.25 |10.75@11.00 153 @— (1574 3 I In Marketing Area $3.70 .04 
4i\— @5.90 5.30@5.40 4.20@4.25 4. @4.25 |10.75@11.00\157@ 153@ 1a I Outside non-Federal -20T -04 
- @5.90| 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@4.25 | 4.20@4.25 |10.75@11.00.153@ 153@ 33a II-A 2.7 O77 
7 lL @ 5.90 | 5.30@5.40 4.20@4.25 4.20@4.2 10.75 @11.00'153@ 153@ 1334 II-B 2.58 074 
:— @5.90 | 5.30@5.40 4.20@4.25 4.20@4.25 |10.75@11.00/153@ 153@ 1334 11-C 2.343 .067 
9 — @5.90| 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@4.25 | 4.20@4.25 |10.75@11.00|1534 153@ 1394 II-D 2.386 -068 
0 '— @5.90| 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@4.25 | 4.20@4.25 |10.75 @11.00/153 @ 153@ 134@ 1I1-E 243 064 
1 _ @5.90 | 5.30@5.40 4.20@4.25 4.20@4.25 |10.75@11.00\153@ 153@ 133@ lI-F 2.243 -064 
2 Holiday | II 2.838 .081 
4 @5.90| 5.230@5.40 | 4.20@4.25 | 4 @4.25 |10.75@11.00/15%@ 1532@ 2a [V-A 1.796 -061 
15 — @5.90 0@5.40 | 4.20@4.25 | 4.20@4.25 |10.75@11.00/1534 1524 1334 IV-B 2.295 066 
16 i— @b. 90] 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@4.25 | 4.20@4.25 |10.75@11.00|153@ 1534 133@ V-A 1.096 
17 \— -@5.90| 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@4.25 | 4.20@4.25 |10.75@11.00|153@ 153@ 1334 V-B -653 
gs i_- ~@5B. 90 | 5.30@5.40 4.20@ 4.25 4.20@4.25 |10.75@11.00\153@ 157@ 33@ +Plus uniform price for February, 1944 
§ — @5.90} 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@4:25 | 4.20@4.25 |10.75@11.00|152@ 1534 33@ Kail & Truck Keceipts at N.Y.C.&Metrop. Ares 
a pe ee 90 | 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@4.25 | 4.20@4.25 |10.75@11.00/153@ 153@ 133@ (Statistics of U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture) 
~ foliday | Fresh Frozen Fresh 
— aes. 90| 5.30@5.40 4.20@4.25 | 4.20@4.25 |10.75@11.00\153@ 153@ 3 @- 1943-44 Milk Cream Cream Cond.Milk} 
$+ — @5.90/ 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@4.25 | 4.20@4.25 |10.75@11.00|153@— |15%@ 133@— Jan 3,575,561 48,984 8,667 21,164 | 
5 i— - @B. 90 | 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@4.25 | 4.20@4.25 |10.75@11.00|153 @— |153@ 133@- Dec 3,619,966 48,522 10,053 17,224 | 
6 — @5.90) 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@4.25 | 4.20@4.25 |10.75@11.00\153@ 153@— |153@— Nov 3,577,807 46,252 12,273 19,293 | 
8 \— @5.90) 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@4.25 | 4.20@4.25 |10.75@11.00\/15 @— |153@ 1543@— Sept. .3,562,684 61,075 7,019 33,931 
9 \— @5.90) 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@4.25 | 4.20@4.25 |10.75@11.00|153@ 153@ 154@ Aug. _3,605,190 70,662 7,017 41,766 
T.& 5.90 5.35 4.225 4.225 | 10.88 15.75 15.75 13.94 | July ....3,645,355 85,346 3,880 39,600 
March, 1944 95 
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HELP WANTED 
CHEESEMAKER — Steady, all year 
round position. Henry Stoller, P. O. Box 
535, Morrisville, Vt. M-tl 


SKIM MILK WANTED 
INTERESTED regular supply _ Skim 
Milk—any quantity 250 cans up daily. 
Will accept temporary but permanent 
arrangement preferred. Box 621, care 
this publication. M-t! 
SKIM MILK—Surplus wanted, small 
or large quantities—attractive and per 
making. Box 
M-ti 











manent, no Pot Cheese 


622, care this publication. 








FLUID MILK WANTED 


All or part of output on Contract 
Basis. Temporary or Permanent Ar- 
rangements. Address Box 620, care this 
publication. 3-N 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—10 can Cherry-Burrell 
spray vat indicating and recording Ther 
mometers. Milk pump 1'%-inch Brine 
pump. l-in. x 4-ft.—36 tube Cooler and 
covers. No. 32 De Laval Separator 
motor drive. Box 616, care _ this 
publication. 3-M 

FOR SALE—Twelve unit De Laval 


combine milker, complete with two No. 
87 and one No. 47 magnetic Pulso 
pumps and motors, twelve Louden 
milker stalls, with operating devices and 
splash guards, also small quantity of 
pipe and fittings. 
ment is but slightly used and is in ex- 
cellent condition. Will sell whole or in 
four or six unit sets. Haxton Canning 
Company, Inc., Oakfield, N. Y. 9 3-M-3 

FOR SALE-—60-gallon Ptaudler Pas 
teurizer or Tank with revolving coil: 
200 gallon Pfaudler Lo-Vat Pasteurizers; 
300 gallon Wright Two Compartment 
S.S. Lined Pasteurizer; 55-gallon Jen- 
sen Vertical Coil Vat with s.s. lining: 
Type “B”, “J”, “NH” and “L” Milwaukee 
Fillers; No. 5 Creamery Package Filler, 
s.s. bowl, 72 b.p.m.; Model “AA”, “B” 
and “C” Mojonnier Fillers; Model BH 
3.5 Package Machinery Company Hood- 
ing Machine for cellophane hoods; 5 ft. 
and 10 ft. Tubular Surface Coolers; 8 
ft. and 18 ft. Combination Direct Expan- 
sion Coolers; C.B. 8 tube 6 ft. Box Tube 
Heater; 6000-Ib. C.P. Barrel Heater; 12 
ft. Multiple Tube Heater or Cooler 8 
pipes high each with four 1l-in. White 
Metal Tubes; 4 Wide and 8 Wide 
Soaker Type Bottle Washers; C.P. Ro- 
tary Bottle Washer, 22 b.p.m.; 1000-lb. 
Two Compartment Nickel Weigh Can 
and 1200-Ib. Toledo Dial Scale; 300- 
gallon Nickel Receiving Vat; 6 and 10 
can per minute Straitaway Can Wash- 
ers; E-28 De Laval Separator; 50- to 
400-gallon Homogenizers or Viscolizers; 
3-ft. and 7-ft. Cooper Vacuum Pans, 
5-ft. x 5-ft. Copper Hot-well. Write or 


sanitary This equip 





wire your requirements. Lester Kehoe 
Machinery Corporation, 1 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Telephone—MUrra: 
Hill 2-4616. 3-M 
FOR SALE—Two 1250-gallon, two 
2260-gallon, one 2000-gallon round glass 
lined truck tanks; one 2000-gallon stain- 
less steel round truck tank; two 550- 
gallon Jensen Vertical Coil Pasteurizers, 
stainless steel motor driven; 3 Portab] 
agitators motor driven; one 3_ hors 
power Eclipse Gas Fired Automati 
Boiler; one 200-gallon Spray Vat Tinned 
Copper Lining with motor; one 4 bottle 
hand Filler with Kleen Cap Capper; o1 
Creamery Package stainless steel pas- 
teurizer, 150-gal.; Cherry-Burrell 
milk filter, stainless steel; one Alli 
Chalmers 50 KVA electric generator; 
Laval No. 71 and one No. 
100-gallon, 500- 
with 





one 


one De 
separator; 
gallon 


one one 


viscolizer motor, bronze 


] 
steel milk 


head: one 1'%-in. stainless 
pump with and 
steel Alsop filters; one hand capper N 
9 


motor double stainless 
caps; one surface cooler, 36 1- 

tubes, 8 ft. long; one Buflovak 32 x 7 
in. double drum milk dryer with motor 
and stainless steel equipment; one new 
Binks spray cooling tower, 90 gallons 
per minute; one used Binks spray cool- 
ing tower, 100 gallons per minute; on¢ 
Iron Fireman Stoker for 100 h.p. boiler; 
Meyer Dumore bottle 
wide comeback type; 
Pfaudler glass-lined 

plete; Copeland 


washer, 5- 
300-gallon 
pasteurizer, 
methyl chlorid 
including ice 
coils; one moisture proof dial scale, 1000 
Ibs. with tare beam; one 50 h.p. upright 
boiler; one 12-tube 8 ft. l-in. I.T. cool- 
er; two skim milk wood storage tanks 
8000 gallons each; 
Manton-Gaulin homogenizer, bronze 
head with motor; one 5x5 Worthing- 
ton compressor complete with 
two 612 x 6% York compressors with 
motors complete; one ten-ton ice field 
complete with tank and ice cans; three 
8-wide Heil bottle washers, comeback 
type; one 90, either 48 mm. or No. 2 
caps, one A. A. No. 2 caps, and one 
Model C Mojonnier bottle fillers: two 
10-qt. motor driven brine ice cream 
freezers; one York heat exchanger, stain- 
less steel plates; tinned copper receiving 
vats and covers; double compartment 
tinned copper weigh cans; one 300, one 


one 
one 
com- 


one 


compressor complete OX 


one 250-gallor 


motor; 


200-gallon motor driven coil pasteur- 
izers; 1 Permutit water softener outfit 
complete; 1 internal tube cooler, 16 2-in 


tubes, 12 ft. long; 1 internal tube cooler, 
10 ft. long, 16 and one-half inch tubes; 
7 sections Peerless I. T. heater cooler, 
1'4-in. tubes 11% ft. long, 8 tubes each 
section paper gasket heads; one 12 ft 
length rubber milk loading hose with 
couplings. Write your wants—have man 
more items. Room 73, 321 Broadway, 
New York City, N. Y. WOrth 2-4975 
: 3-M 
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